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This is the George W. Behnen family of Affton, Missouri, relaxing in the 
living room of their comfortable home. Seated on the floor are Mike and 
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Kathy. Others (1. to r.) are Judy, Mr. Behnen, Julie, Tony, George J:., 
and Mrs. Behnen. 


You ought to meet the rest of this 
Missouri family! 


Big healthy families like the Behnens are a tradition in Missouri. 
Mr. Behnen is a Standard Oil salesman, and we wish you could 
meet the rest of the family he belongs to, the other members of 
his Standard Oil family who live and work in this state. How 
many folks would you suppose we’re talking about? 

First there are our employees, hundreds of men and women, 
people like the Behnens, who live in cities and towns through- 
out the state and work in our offices and in the field to help 
our dealers and agents serve you better. 

Then there are the friendly men you know so well, the more 
than 1,200 independent businessmen who run the Standard 
stations serving you all over Missouri. And, of course, our 
agents, some 250 men working for and with Missouri farmers, 
winter and summer, bringing them the many petroleum prod- 
ucts so important in the modern, efficient farming practices 
for which the Show Me State is noted. 

The total number of Standard shareholders in Missouri at 
the last count was 6,543. Standard Oil stock is held by retired 
teachers and new babies, by farmers, ministers, bankers, union 


Tom Ryan is an accountant at Standard’s St. 
Louis office. He is one of hundreds of persons 
employed by Standard Oil in Missouri. In turn, 
this makes more business for other Missouri 
companies—and more jobs, too. 


state services. 


leaders and public servants. Institutions, too, such as colleges, 
banks, hospitals and insurance companies are stockholders in 
our company. And, we’re proud to say, scores of our own em- 
ployees in Missouri own stock in the company as well. 

Like other Missouri families, we pay taxes, too. For instance, 
in addition to federal taxes of various types, Standard Oil pays 
taxes which go to support local and state governments in 
Missouri. Also, in accordance with your laws, we collect taxes 
from customers and turn the money over to your government. 


+ What makes a company a good citizen? 


Citizenship is a privilege. A good citizen assumes the respon- 
sibilities toward his community which accompany this privi- 
lege. Standard Oil Company and its people assume these 
responsibilities by trying at all times to contribute to the 
security, the economic well-being, and the general welfare 
of the communities in which they live and work. 


One way you can actually see a tax! It’s a new 
public school in St. Louis. Each year Standard 
Oil pays many thousands of dollars in local and 
state taxes which help support community and 


31 years of service with Standard Oil. He has 
been one of our stockholders since 1927. And, by 
the way, Standard this year paid dividenis to 
Missouri owners for the 64th consecutive year. 
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advertisement like it. Such advertising helps develop public ce | 
. e d 


understanding of the contributions the oil business makes to 
the general welfare of the communities it serves. 


If you live in Missouri, you probably have seen this ad. Or, 
if you live in one of the other Mid-American states where 


Standard Oil products are sold, you may have seen an WISCOn 











CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Dec. 27-30—National Science Teachers 
Association, NEA, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan. 23-24—Wisconsin Joint Annual School 
Boards—Administrators Convention, Mil- 
wukee 

Feb. 14—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Acsociation, Madison 

Fel. 15-19—National Association of Sec- 
endary School Principals, NEA, Indian- 
a jlis, Ind. 

Feb. 20-22—American Association of Col- 
lees for Teacher Education, NEA, An- 
nual Convention, Chicago 

Feb. 22-25—American Association of 
S.:o0l Administrators, NEA, St. Louis 

Mar 2-6—Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, 13th 
Av oual Convention, Seattle 

Mar. 7—Central Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, Wausau 

Mar. 28—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Sheboygan 

June 29-July 4—National Education Asso- 
ciation Convention, Cleveland 
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WEA Officers for 1957 
President 
Eghoy PELERSON 2.26. 6600300 Madison 
President-Elect 
Gu.pert L. ANDERSON ..... Beaver Dam 
First Vice President 
Donat ©, HOPRE 2.5 es eccees Jefferson 
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RR OTOWE sieciicceledecewiersies Janesville 
Third Vice President 
Howarp C, KoEpPEN ........ Platteville 
Executive Secretary 
HC. WSINKICE 206646000605 Madison 
Treasurer 
P.M. VINGENE 6c cccccscs Stevens Point 


WEA Executive Committee 


LeRoy PETERSON ............. Madison 
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Donato C, HoOEFT ........... Jefferson 
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Professional Staff 


H. C. Wemnuick .... Executive Secretary 
Cuaries U. FRALEY ......... Research 
Ross B. ROWEN ........... Publications 
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A. W. Zettmer . Locals-FTA Consultant 
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Pres. Peterson . . . among the books in the UW Library. 


Truths Are Not Self-Evident 


In these days . . . even worthy causes and self-evident truths must be dili- 
gently and_ enthusiastically promoted.—Walter Cocking, School Executive, 
November 1957. 


Many long-accepted, self-evident truths in education are currently being 
questioned, Unless these truths are re-asserted and re-affirmed, a century of 
progress in education may be lost. From a number of truths which need 
re-affirmation, four have been selected for presentation: 


1. In its democratic form of government, the United States is committed 
to a program of education for all children of all levels of educable ability. 


eration 
In the pressure for better education, so urgently needed for intellectually hence? 

gifted children, there is developing an overtone implication that improved edu- 

cation for the few may be safely substituted for continued education for the many. 

This is a dangerous doctrine, in a government of the people. Many people do not 

now have sufficient education to understand the full impact of present day issues 

or to exercise with full wisdom the power democracy places in their hands. The 

United States in many aspects of government is suffering from too little education 

of all the people. It is already at the danger point level in a complex society. 


2. An important continuing responsibility of the school is to help children 
develop physically, emotionally, and socially, as well as academically. 


Society obviously needs adults developed academically but they can never 
be productive members of society if they develop in these areas alone. Moreover, 
children do not develop to capacity mentally if they are ill, under nourished, 
emotionally disturbed or socially maladjusted. Illness and correction of remedial 
defects are costly time-wise to both industry and the national defense. Emotionally 
disturbed in increasing numbers are spending time in mental institutions, The 
major cause of job dismissal is failure to get along with people. An unstable, unso- 
cial person is frequently an unhappy, unproductive human being. The teacher 
and the school may be the last and only guard between the child and a life of 
miserable frustration and job failures. 


3. The world’s knowledge of science and war far exceeds its knowledge of 
people and how to live together in peace. 
(Turn to page 32) 
December 1957 













Let’s take a look at 





5* of my associates on the ad- 
ministrative staff of the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools, Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Lamers, recently wrote a 
very beautiful tribute to teachers 
and those whom they teach entitled, 
“A Fable for the Inquisitive.” It is 
published as a part of the Superin- 
tendent’s Annual Report for the 
school year 1956-1957. I should like 
to use this fable as a background. It 
reads as follows: 

“Once upon a time the leaders of 
a great city, growing concerned, 
summoned the local wise men and 
asked, “What will our city be a gen- 
eration, or two or three generations 
hence? Will it be good, strong, 







































THE NEXT TEN YEARS 


In Elementary and Secondary Education 


Peering into the future of education is highly specu- 


lative, of course, but we can see with reasonable 


certainty the increasing demand for teachers, improved 


professional standards, and a better quality of education. 


HAROLD S. VINCENT 


Superintendent of Schools 


happy? Or will it be wicked and 
weak?’ 

“And certain of the wise men 
went forth and looked, and each in 
his own manner made answer. 

“Said one, “We shall still lie across 
rich trade routes, and our commerce 
shall bring wealth to our people. 
Our city shall wax prosperous.’ 

“And another plucked a handful 
of soil from the surrounding fields, 
and exclaimed, “This earth shall con- 
tinue to yield bountiful harvests so 
that those who follow us will eat 
thereof.’ 

“And another looked to the high 
walls, and to the fighting men and 
ships, and said, “Behind these, our 
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city shall continue strong.’ 

“And others peered into the cof- 
fers of the money traders, the shops 
of the artisans, the bazaars of the 
merchants, and made other answers. 

“But the wisest of the wise en- 
tered the schools, listened to the 
teachers teach, and gave attentive 
ear to what the children said, and 
looked long and steadily into their 
faces, so that he there might read 
their minds and hearts. 

“And returning, he answered, 
‘Our city shall continue great. The 
children have spoken in prophecy.’ ” 


Reason to Consider 


If I were to substitute the beauti- 
ful and expressive word “Wisconsin” 
for the word “city” in this “Fable for 
the Inquisitive” we would have, in 
essence, the reason for discussing 
our problem. We may not be “wise 
men, but we are earnest and sin- 
cere men. We may not be able to 
forecast the future with any great 
degree of certainty, but we are con- 
stant seekers after better and more 
effective ways of bringing educa- 
tional opportunity to the boys and 
girls of our several communities. We 
are not unmindful of the importance 
of trade and commerce, of the har- 
vest of the fields, of the sources of 





Editor's Note: The Next Ten Years in 
Elementary and Secondary Education is a 
portion of an address by Harold S. Vin- 
cent, Milwaukee Superintendent of schools, 
at the annual administrator's conference in 
September, called by State Superintend- 
ent G. E. Watson. 


























our national strength, or of our fi- 


nancial stability. Neither do we for- 
get the contributions to our lives of 
the shops of the artisans or the ba- 
zaars of the merchants. We remem- 
ber, however, that the future of our 
state and of our nation is sitting to- 
day at desks in a million classrooms. 
{ can think of no more thrilling and 
at the same time sobering experience 
than to stop and take stock of the 
present and peer calmly into the fu- 
ture. My job—and it will be ap- 
proached with great humility—is to 
take a look at a ten-year slice of the 
future as it applies to elementary 
and secondary education in the great 
state of Wisconsin. 


Population Increase 


At the outset, I am sure we would 
all agree that within the next decade 
or two we shall have many more 
people—children and adults—with 
which to deal. In the United States, 
probably the most explosive factor 
of the years ahead will be the ter- 
rific increase in the total population 
of our country. It is estimated that 
within 25 years, the number of 
people living in the United States 
will increase from the present figure 
of 170,000,000 to some 250,000,000. 
This is equivalent to adding to our 
population a city the size of Chicago 
every year for each of the next 25 
years. To put it another way, some 
4,000,000: children will be born in 
the United States this year. Within 
23 years, the annual number of 
births will rise to approximately 
6,000,000. A collateral characteristic 
of this jump in total population will 
be the increasing youthfulness of 
our nation. Within 20 years, over 
100,000,000 of our population will 
be under 45 years of age. Notwith- 
standing this fact, there will also be 
an increase in the number of people 
over 65 years of age. This figure will 
jump from today’s total of 15,000,000 
to some 25,000,000. Thanks to medi- 
cal advances, these people will be 
healthier, more active and longer- 
lived than any other generation in 
history. Following this trend, of 
course, there will be a great upsurge 
in school enrollments. For every pu- 
pil in public schools and colleges to- 
day, there will be approximately two 
pupils 25 years from now. For every 
teacher presently employed, at least 
two will be needed by 1982. For 
every college professor on the staff, 
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three will be required in another 25 
years. The implications for school 
and college construction, for the re- 
organization of facilities, and for the 
materials of instruction are readily 
apparent. 


Enrollment in Wisconsin 
Specifically for Wisconsin, a pres- 
ent enrollment of some 650,000 will 
jump to at least 840,000 in the dec- 
ade ending in 1967. During the same 
period of time, the number of teach- 
ers required for Wisconsin’s schools 

































A knowledge of science is necessary because important decisions rest on understanding. 


will rise from a present total of some 
26,000 to approximately 32,000. The 
implications for teacher education 
institutions and for the guidance of 
fine high school graduates into the 
profession of teaching are clear and 
unmistakable. It is entirely evident 
that the next ten years will bring 
tremendous growth in the number of 
pupils who will be knocking at the 
doors of schools presently in opera- 
tion or soon to be built. 

A second problem that will claim 
our attention during the next decade 
will be the continuing need for ad- 
ditional school construction. Figures 
furnished by the State Department 
of Public Instruction indicate that in 
the last six and one-half years, some 







8,300 new teacher stations have been 
added to the total public school 
plant in Wisconsin. In the year 1956, 
some 1,600 classrooms were con- 
structed thruout the state. In the first 
five months of the current year, 782 
new teacher stations were placed in 
operation. The present rate of con- 
struction is now providing about 
1,700 teacher stations per year. A!tho 
this rate probably will decrease. it 
is entirely apparent that school ¢on- 
struction will be of major imjor- 
tance during the ten-year period ust 




























Photo by Wisconsin State College 






ahead. Every effort will need to be 
made to conserve the school con- 
struction dollar. There is evidence in 
many parts of the country that tax 
payers are becoming less_ willing 
than they have been in the past to 
vote bond issues for school building 
purposes. An editorial in the School 
Executive for September, 195i. & 
points out, “It is with increasing con 
cern that citizens who have dis- 
covered school needs, note the fre- 
quency with which bond proposal 
for new school plants have been de- 
feated in the last few months. The 
situation is nationwide. It is news 
again when a school bond is:ue is 
approved, and real front-page news 
when it carries by a large maju tity. 
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School Construction 


As school administrators, we must 
continue, even more assiduously 
tha» we have in the past, to work 
wit! our communities in seeking 
was and means of getting a 100 cent 
ret. rm on every dollar invested in 
ne’ school construction. Without 
det :iling specific ways in which wise 
eco omies may be effected, I merely 
refi to a new publication by Her- 
ric! McLeary, Clapp, and Bogner, 
ent’ led, “School Building Planning.” 

‘| ere are, however, two things 
tha I am sure will need to be em- 
phi ized constantly in the years 
ahe d. These are flexibility and ex- 
pauiability. The interior of the 
builling should not be completely 
frozen. Provision should be made for 
the vossible future development of 
larger instructional areas than may 
presently be required. Dual and tri- 
purpose areas should always be con- 
sidered in our planning. Certainly no 
one can be positive that when a 
building is completed it will be fully 
adequate to meet future needs. It 
follows, therefore, that provision 
should be made for possible expan- 
sion either thru the extension of a 
wing or the addition of a floor. It is 
possible also that in the years ahead, 
more attention will need to be given 
to making a part of the building a 
permanent structure and a part of it 
semi-permanent. In any event, I 
have a feeling that a considerable 
part of the administrator’s time in 
the years immediately ahead will 
be spent in the field of school bui!d- 


ing construction. 


Field of Research 


A third area that will attract our 
interest during the next decade will 
be, 1 am sure, the field of educational 
research. The September issue of the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education car- 
tries an excellent article by Dean 
Stiles outlining the splendid contri- 
butions made in this field by mem- 
bers of the University staff. By way 
of further illustration, let me refer to 
the experiment in the field of educa- 
tional television to be undertaken 
next semester by the Milwaukee 
Public Schools in cooperation with 
The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. Using the facilities of the 
Milwaukee Vocational School over 
Channel 10, our schools will join with 
some 15 other large cities thruout the 
United States in a television experi- 
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ment to determine whether or not 
there are some areas of the curricu- 
lum that can be taught via television 
as effectively, more effectively, or 
less effectively to larger groups of 
pupils than are presently organized 
on a typical classroom basis. It is ex- 
pected, of course, that all such 
groups will be supplied with ade- 
quate teacher personnel and such 
other aids and assistance as may be 
necessary. 


No one can tell at this time just 
what the outcome of the experiment 
will be. We have reason to believe, 
however, that television can become 
a very powerful educational tool. It 
is possible that we may find that it 
can be used effectively with much 
larger groups than are customarily 
organized into classes. When a cer- 
tain television program can raise the 
sales of a given product from 
$18,000,000 to $80,000,000 in one 
year, no one can deny it has a power- 
ful impact upon its viewers. 

Research is the life blood of indus- 
try. It can have great value for 
education as well. From it will 
come improved methods and mate- 
rials to aid teachers in the processes 
of instruction. 


Teacher Education 


Teacher education is another area 
that will demand much careful at- 
tention during the next decade in 
Wisconsin and in the other states of 
the union. The problem will be both 
quantitative and qualitative in na- 
ture. It is apparent, of course, that 
statistically we shall not be able at 
any time during the next ten years 
to fill all of the teaching positions in 
the United States with fully certifi- 
cated teachers. It is estimated that 
in our own State of Wisconsin we 
will need nearly a thousand new 
teachers each-year over the next ten 
years merely to keep pace with in- 
creasing enrollments. Altho Wiscon- 
sin is much more favorably situated 
with respect to the number and 
quality of its teacher education in- 
stitutions than many of her sister 
states, the fact still remains that 
when consideration is given to the 
number who graduate in teacher 
education but do not teach, to those 
who retire from the profession, to 
those who drop out of teaching for 
other work, to those who go to other 
states to teach, to those who cease 
teaching to be married, and to those 


who for reasons of ill health or death 
are no longer available, the picture 
over the next ten years is rather dark. 

It is obvious that greater efforts 
will need to be made to interest fine 
young people in our high schools in 
the possibilities of the profession of 
teaching. The organization of Future 
Teachers of America Clubs in the 
secondary schools will need to be 
stepped up considerably. I know of 
some magnificent work being done in 
many parts of the state in promoting 
interest among pupils in this splendid 
organization. Administrators, princi- 
pals, and teachers who cooperate in 
this effort deserve a word of very 
sincere commendation. From. this 
source will come a major share of 
those who enroll in teacher educa- 
tion institutions during the decade 
ahead. Corollary to what I have said 
is the further need to tap other exist- 
ing sources of teacher personnel. Pos- 
sibly the most promising area in this 
respect is the large number of women 
college graduates whose families are 
grown. With carefully organized pro- 
grams of refresher work, and inten- 
sive programs of professional educa- 
tion, many of these people have been 
able to prepare themselves for teach- 
ing. The literature on this subject is 
almost unanimous in commenting 
favorably upon the effectiveness of 
this procedure. Thru the cooperation 
of school administrators, colleges of 
education, and the State Department 
of Public Instruction, much has been 
accomplished in this direction. The 
next ten years will see projects of 
this nature greatly expanded in 
scope and importance. 


Improved Quality 


In addition to the quantitative as- 
pect of the problem, the next decade 
will see marked advances in the 
quality of teacher education pro- 
grams. The most exhaustive presenta- 
tion of this question that has come to 
my attention recently is the report of 
Paul Woodring, prepared for the 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, and entitled “New Directions 
in Teacher Education.” It was 
published in August, 1957. The im- 
portance of studies in this area is 
highlighted by the fact that since 
1951, the Fund has devoted some 
$24,000,000 to the financing of ex- 
perimental programs of teacher edu- 
cation and to research ‘with respect 
to them. 





Dr. Woodring points out that bet- 
ter teachers become available only 
as we are able to attract a reasonable 
share of the ablest youth in the coun- 
try and provide them with the best 
possible education—both general and 
professional. He suggests further 
that teacher education is clearly in- 
terrelated with all other problems of 
education. For example, until we 
know what kind of schools we want, 
and what we want the schools to ac- 
complish, we cannot decide what 
kind of teachers we need or how 
these teachers should be educated. 
It is suggested by Dr. Woodring that 
the total education of teachers con- 
sists of four interrelated parts: 

1. Liberal education. 

2. An extended knowledge of the sub- 

ject or area taught. 

3. Professional knowledge, as distin- 
guished from professional skills. 

4, Skills in managing a classroom, work- 
ing with children and young people, 
and in the supervision of the learning 
process. 


Proper Balance Needed 


Dr. Woodring adds that no one of 
these can replace the others, but that 
the proper relative emphasis and 
balance among them is yet to be 
achieved. Obviously, The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education has 
sponsored many projects designed to 
point the way to the achievement of 
a better balance. In commenting on 
these projects, Dr. Woodring empha- 
sizes that in terms of importance and 
time required, there seems little 
doubt that liberal education must 
have highest priority as we plan 
teacher education programs in the 
future. He warns that emphasis on 
quantity has not been accompanied 
by a similar emphasis on quality. 

Speaking of the high priority that 
must be given to liberal education 
in teacher training programs of the 
future, Professor Woodring com- 
ments as follows: 

“The narrowly trained mechanic 
or specialist may find his skills out- 
moded by industrial change within a 
few short years. In a period of rapid 
change, a liberal education may well 
be the more practical in the long 
run. 

“Liberal education is that which 
frees the individual human _ being 
from the limitations of ignorance, 
prejudice, and provincialism. It pre- 
pares him to seek the truth for him- 
self thru the use of reason. 
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“In a free society, all individuals, 
with the exception of those in custo- 
dial institutions, must make impor- 
tant decisions for themselves. If they 
are unable to do so, if their lives must 
be planned for them, the society is 
no longer free, however benevolent 
the controls may be. It follows that 
in a nation of free men, universal 
liberal education is a necessity. The 
liberally educated man is one who 
can make wise decisions independ- 
ently. He can choose between good 
and bad, truth and falsehood, the 
beautiful and the ugly, the worth- 
while and the trivial. His education 
will improve his ability to make ethi- 
cal decisions, decisions in the home 
and on the job. It will enable him to 
choose and appreciate a good book, 
a good painting or a good piece of 
music, It will free him of provincial- 
ism and prepare him to understand 
cultures other than his own. It will 
enable him to make the many de- 
cisions necessary in planning a good 
life and conducting it properly. This 
education should be common to all 
and independent of vocational 
choice.” 


Knowledge Required 


This involves, of course, a broad 
knowledge in the following fields: 


1. Political, social, and economic 
history because decisions in these 
areas cannot be made without back- 
ground information of a_ historic 
nature. 


2. Science because many impor- 
tant decisions rest upon a knowledge 
of the world and of man, and much 
of this information has been accumu- 
lated and verified thru the scientific 
method. 


3. Great literature because litera- 
ture deals with values, and all must 
make value judgments. 


4, Philosophy because all deci- 
sions, without exception, rest upon 
interpretations of reality, of truth, 
and of value. 


5. Mathematics because a knowl- 
edge of quantities and their relation- 
ship is essential to choice. 


6. Language because thru lan- 
guage man communicates with his 
fellows. 


Liberal Education Needed 


Commenting finally on the priority 
of liberal education in the prepara- 


tion of teachers, Dr. Woodring makes 
this observation: 

“In no profession is liberal educa- 
tion more important than in teach- 
ing, and in few does it play so large 
a part. The teacher’s need for such a 
background is not dependent upon 
the subject to be taught or the age 
level of the pupils with which he is 
to work.” 

The course that “Teacher Educa- 
tion” may take in the next decade 
is described in the report of The 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu«a- 
tion in these words: 

“As the findings from these proj- 
ects are correlated and disseminat 2d, 
new patterns begin to emerge. If we 
assume that teacher preparation 
must include both liberal and proies- 
sional education and that these two 
must be brought into harmony with 
each other in some organized pat- 
tern, there would appear to be four 
ways of approaching the problem: 

1. A fifth year of professio.al 
training and experience can be pro- 
vided for Liberal Arts graduates. 

2. Liberal Arts colleges can be en- 
couraged to incorporate essential 
professional training into their pro- 
grarns in ways which will not vitiate 
the Liberal Arts program. 

3. Universities can be encouraged 
to devise new programs which rep- 
resent the best thinking of both aca- 
demic and professional faculties. 

4, Teachers colleges can be as- 
sisted in providing better Liberal 
Arts programs and in reorganizing 
their professional courses in such a 
way as to eliminate proliferation and 
duplication.” 

Perhaps it should be observed at 
this point that never before has there 
been a greater need for research and 
experimentation in teacher education 
and teacher recruitment, but neither 
has there been a time when experi- 
mentation was so certain to lead to 
controversy. This, however, should 
not deter us from seeking better 
ways, if there be such, of meeting 
these two problems. 


So far, consideration has been 


given to what we may reasonably ex- 
pect during the next ten years rela- 
tive to an increasing school enroll- 
ment, a continuing need for addi- 
tional school housing, the limitless 
possibilities in the field of educa- 
tional research, and the course which 
teacher education and recruitment 
may take. 
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What Does It Take to Attain 


PROFESSIONAL MATURITY? 


ARTHUR F. COREY 
Executive Secretary 
California Teachers Association 
San Francisco, California 


‘yCCASIONALLY we hear the 
remark that teaching is not a 
profession and that it can never 
hope to be one and the sooner 
teachers give up the foolish idea the 
better off they will be. This is a 
frank and _ straightforward _ state- 
ment. It is significant because the 
resolution of this issue will deter- 
mine the nature, scope, and _affilia- 
tion of teacher organizations in the 
United States for generations to 
come. 
If teaching is but a job of work— 
a skill to be performed by almost 
anyone who possesses average intel- 
ligence and masters a scant bag of 
pedagogical tricks—then to be sure 
professionalism is an impractical 
dream which could be abandoned in 
favor of some other organization 
procedure. It must be granted that 
teachers are not a fundamentally 
different breed of human beings just 
because they are teachers. A teach- 
ing certificate does not, ipso facto, 
make a young man less hungry or 
less ambitious than his neighbor 
who is a production worker. There 
are teachers who would gladly trade 


| an annual contract for a time clock 


if the hourly wage were to be their 
immediate advantage. 


Clear Thinking Needed 


The possession of a license to 
teach does not guarantee that one 
considers teaching to be a profes- 
sion or that one understands the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of pro- 
fessional service. Nor will some 
vague feeling of superiority—some 
subconscious desire to be set apart 
from other men—suffice as a substi- 
tute for the clear realization of the 
nature and responsibilities of pro- 
fessional service. Unless we can 
more clearly enunciate the funda- 
mental characteristics of the profes- 
sional approach and forcefully de- 
fend its soundness, we are merely 
engaged in a delaying action against 
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. we must get a clear and convincing picture of what we mean by professionalism. 


almost inevitable retreat and final 
rout. We are facing formidable 
forces in our economical and polit- 
ical power structure which cannot 
be answered by pious phrases and 
pedagogical double talk. We must 
think clearly and speak boldly. 
This battle is being fought on the 
local and state level. As goes the lo- 
cal so goes the nation. The National 
Education Association will win or 
lose this issue on the national level 
as it is decided community by com- 
munity. If we are to have the right 
answers at the right time our dream 
of putting teaching among the pres- 





Editor's Note: What Does It Take to 
Attain Professional Maturity? is a part of 
the challenging address given by Arthur 
F. Corey, executive secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association at the first 
national conference of staff members of 
the National Education Association and 
of the state education associations at Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, in June. 


tige callings in American life will 
dissolve as a rainbow fades in the 
heat of the sun. 


Profession Must Be Defined 


At the outset we must get a clear 
and convincing picture of what we 
mean by professionalism. We cannot 
longer be satisfied that a profes- 
sion cannot be defined. Either we 
define it or we must quit using the 
term. If we abandon the term, this 
in itself is an admission of defeat. 
We have no alternative but to say 
clearly what we mean when we say 
that teaching is, or at least ought 
to be, a profession. This necessity 
does not force us to accept any un- 
tenable criteria which have been 
developed by other professional 
groups. Teaching is undeniably dif- 
ferent in nature and organization 
than medicine, law or ‘the clergy, 
just as these groups differ among 
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themselves. Our definition should 
take these differences into account 
and not hesitate to be original and 
fitting. We can make our own defi- 
nition, but make it we must. 

Nor is there any necessity in de- 
fining what we mean by the word 
“profession” to confine ourselves to 
inferences which can be drawn from 
the history of the development of 
other professional groups. What 


doctors and lawyers have agreed 
are the desirable characteristics of 
their profession may or may not ap- 
ply to teaching. There is such diver- 
sity of conditions in our various 
states and communities and some of 


our experience is now sufficiently 
extensive that we can wisely eval- 
uate it in terms of what has been 
effective and what has not. If facts 
indicate the wisdom of certain char- 
acteristics of teaching as a profes- 
sion, then these factors certainly 
need not be discarded simply be- 
cause they have not been found 
necessary to other groups. On the 
other hand, where evidence of cer- 
tain desirable characteristics for the 
professionalization of teaching is 
buttressed by similar experience in 
other fields we may be doubly sure 
of their defensibility. 


Teaching Is Basic 


No study of the necessary charac- 
teristics of education as a vocation 
can ignore the premise that teach- 
ing is basic in the preparation of the 
intellectual, professional, and _tech- 
nical leadership for our society. The 
education of a physician does not 


begin in medical school. It begins 
in the kindergarten. All the ac- 
knowledged professions must be 
taught and those who teach the pro- 
fessionals must be given prestige 
to those they teach or the intel- 
lectual chain reaction which is nec- 
essary in a stabilized society will 
ultimately fail. This point need not 
be labored because few voices are 
not raised against the compelling 
importance of good teaching in our 
intricate socio-economic system. In 
fact, teaching must be better and 
still better as our mechanical and 
technical processes become more 
specialized and complex. 

Teachers are faced with the deci- 
sion now as to what kind of profes- 
sion will be good enough to meet 
America’s need. If the picture of to- 
morrow’s profession is clearly and 
dramatically drawn the American 
people will accept it. The public has 
a right to expect that teachers them- 
selves will lead the way. 

What must be done should not be 
delayed. A euphonious expression of 
hope will not answer our purpose. 
Any definition of the professional as- 
pects of teaching must be an expres- 
sion of serious commitment. These 
characteristics must be the expres- 
sion of conditions to which we at- 
tach enough significance that we are 
prepared to rise or fall as teacher 
organizations in terms of the prog- 
ress we make in attaining them. We 
must have faith enough in these 
criteria that we are willing to wager 
our future on their validity. The 
following points are suggested 
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person with the broadest and best educational preparation will be the best teacher. 


which seem worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 


1. Teaching Must Be Fundamen. 
tally an Intellectual Activity. 
Altho education certainly deals 

with the whole child it should and 
must remain a calling which de- 
mands a relatively high intellectual 
capacity. Schools cannot create an 
environment which stimulates hgh 
intellectual attainment without crea- 
tive and intelligent teachers. ll 
other things being equal, the more 
intelligent person will be the beter 
teacher. Unless this requiremen: is 
accepted, professionalization is qi es- 
tionable. 


2. The Teaching Profession Must 
Possess a Defined Body of 
Knowledge and Skill. 


Again, all other things being 
equal the teacher who knows so: ne- 
thing about psychology, child devel- 
opment, pedagogy, and educaticnal 
philosophy is a better teacher than 
the one who does not. If this thesis 
be accepted then, “it follows, as the 
night, the day,” that society must 
take steps to guarantee that its 
teachers possess this working equip- 
ment. It also follows that teachers 
individually and collectively have a 
responsibility constantly to increase 
the amount and validity of this ac- 
cumulated professional knowledge 
and skill. The importance of this pro- 
fessional subject matter may _ indi- 
cate the wisdom of a general ex- 
amination for teachers as a cul- 
mination to their preparation and as 
a partial bases for their licensing. 
The examination of recruits and the 
accreditation of preparation pro- 
grams are the two most potent 
weapons used by other groups in 
upgrading the competence of their 
replacements. 






















3. The Teaching Profession Must 
Be a Career Occupation. 
Turnover in many states indicates 

that teaching is still a transition job. 


No profession can be built upon’ 


transitory service. Recent studies in- 
dicate that in some parts of the 
country teacher turnover runs as 
high as 20 to 25%. 


4. The Teaching Profession Must 
Demand a Long and Arduous 
Preparation. 

All other things being equal, the 
person with the broadest and_ est 
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educational preparation will be the 
best teacher. This is another way of 
saying that good teachers must first 
be educated people. They must not 
only know the subject matter they 
would teach, but know enough 
abo:it our total culture to assess the 
significance of their own field. Every 
teacher needs to have a good liberal 
education with sufficient depth in 
some subject matter area to right- 
full call himself a specialist. Then 
on top of all this he must master the 
bod of specialized professional 
kno vledge which makes him a 
teac ‘ier. 


5. leachers Must Be Aware of the 
S:gnificance of Their Work and 
Ee Dedicated to the Welfare of 
Those They Teach. 


Teaching is social service of the 
highest sort. The welfare of the pu- 
pil must come before personal de- 
sire or aggrandizement. 


6. The Teaching Profession Must 
Give Its Members a Relatively 
High Degree of Individual Au- 
tonomy in Their Every Day 
Work. 

Assuming adequate preparation 
and competence a teacher should be 
given freedom to diagnose the edu- 
cational problems of his pupils and 
prescribe the treatment best suited 
to alleviate them. Except in rare 
instances the teacher’s prescription 
should be final. The legion of super- 
visors and co-ordinators which de- 
scends upon the harried teacher in 
many of our schools is not con- 
ducive to his dignity or professional 
} status. 

The professional necessity for 
heavy emphasis on many aspects of 
group action, group unity, and 
group discipline makes individual 
autonomy in meeting daily prob- 
lems an essential compensating fac- 
tor if individual creativeness and 
initiative are to be preserved. 


1. The Teaching Profession Must 
Have a Group Solidarity Which 
Makes Possible an Independent 
Professional Determination of 
Important Educational Issues. 


This makes some kind of profes- 
sional organization imperative and 
implies that the organization must 
e free of any entangling alliances 
which would bring extraneous issues 
into the solution of educational 
problems. If solidarity is to be 
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Teachers must 
be dedicated 

to the welfare 
of those they 
teach. 


Manitowoc Public 
Schools 


achieved and maintained, then 
broad participation in policy making 
is necessary. This does not mean 
that the organized teachers should 
make the policy for the schools. It 
merely means that they will be pre- 
pared to advise the policy making 
authorities what policy ought to be. 
The teaching profession must be 
ready and able to speak as a group 
on important issues. 


8. The Teaching Profession Must 
Possess Standards of Ethical Prin- 
ciple, Personnel Policy, and Min- 
imum Competence and Must 
Enforce Them. 


From a practical standpoint this 
is one of the most formidable bar- 
riers in the path to professionaliza- 
tion. It is no easy task to secure gen- 
eral agreement as to what these 
standards ought to be and even 
more difficult to enforce them once 
they are agreed upon. 


9. The Teaching Profession Must 
Be Provided: Good Working Con- 
ditions and an Economic Status 
Equivalent to That Generally Af- 
forded the Upper Middle Class 
in Our Society. 


Under the present conditions and 
assuming the kind of preparation 
which teachers need this would 
mean maximum salaries.of from ten 
to twelve thousand dollars with rea- 
sonable tenure, sick leave, and 
retirement. 

In review we can now pull to- 
gether the conditions which _ if 
achieved would guarantee teaching 


the prestige status and public recog- 
nition enjoyed by the traditional 
learned professions. The nature and 
importance of the teachers’ task is 
such that its practitioners must be 
intellectually able, must possess a 
defined body of subject matter and 
skill, must pursue their work as a 
career, must undergo a long and 
arduous period of preparation, must 
be dedicated to the welfare of those 
they teach, must be accorded a high 
degree of autonomy in day to day 
practice, must participate in the de- 
velopment of necessary group sol- 
idarity and subject themselves to 
the discipline inherent in such sol- 
idarity, and must be well paid and 
professionally secure. This definition 
of what we mean when we use the 
term “teaching profession” becomes 
a statement of aims and objectives 
of any professional teachers’ organ- 
ization. 


Ideal Definition 


This definition of the concept of 
professionalism is to be sure not a 
condition achieved but an ideal to 
which we aspire. The present dan- 
ger is that we recognize the ideal 
but dismiss it as visionary and fall 
back into acceptance of boisterous 
mediocrity as a practical substitute 
for professional dignity and compe- 
tence. If we accept this alternative 
we surrender our claim to leader- 
ship and might well join our critics 
in their demands for immediate 
economic gains without worrying 
about ultimate objectives. One of 
the most persistent fallacies of the 
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human mind is the temptation to 
confuse ends and means and to as- 
sume symptoms to be synonymous 
with the condition they indicate. 
The end we seek is a highly com- 
petent profession. The means to 
this end are persistent and effective 
programs to develop and enforce 
ever higher standards in our work. 
Prestige and economic security are 
usually symptoms of professional 
maturity, but not in themselves the 
cause of its attainment. The imme- 
diate doubling of teachers’ salaries, 
desirable as it might be, would not 
of itself guarantee professional 
status for teachers. 

If not accompanied by the rigor- 
ous application of the other criteria 
which must be considered in devel- 
oping real competence such an 
eventuality, strange as it may seem, 
might even be a serious deterrent 
to the ultimate achievement of our 
professional goals. This change, 
spread over a ten year period would 
be less dramatic but its conse- 
quences could be just as dangerous. 
This is no argument against higher 
salaries for teachers but merely 
states the fact that higher salaries 
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as they are achieved are actually ef- 
fective in carrying us forward 
toward the broad goals I have out- 
lined. We must guard against the 
possibility that better pay merely 
entices recruits who without dedica- 
tion or real competency would un- 
dertake teaching merely as a way 
to make a better living than they 
are capable of earning in any other 


field. 


Place of Economic Gains 


Our insistent demand for eco- 
nomic gains is not what makes us 
professional. This activity is not 
unique. All occupational and _busi- 
ness groups are engaged in this 
struggle. Our uniqueness lies in our 
concern that teaching be a quality 
service based upon sound improving 
standards of preparation, behavior, 
and competence. It is what we do 
about this concern which gives us 
the right to use the word “profes- 
sional.” We must continue to deliver 
economic gains for our members. 
These economic achievements may 
show that we are more successful 
than competing organizations but in 
themselves cannot be used as an 


The 
profession 
must give 

its members 
a relatively 
high degree 
of autonomy. 


argument that we are more profes- 
sional. 

It seems a reasonable thesis that 
teachers ought to be organized in 
such fashion as will most efficiently 
and rapidly make progress toward 
the kind of profession we wish 
teaching to be. This kind of organ- 
ization would then, by its very 
nature, have the right to call itself 
professional. Some educational 
groups are vigorous in their pursuit 
of one or more of our objectives but 
fail to recognize that this segmented 
effort can be divisive and even 
harmful if it is not co-ordinated in 
a total program. This indicates the 
necessity for specific machinery to 
inter-relate the programs and au- 
thority of the many special interest 


groups within the total organiza- 


tional framework. The degree of au- 
tonomy and authority granted such 
groups and the method of guaran- 
teeing their representation in policy 
making varies widely from state to 
state and is completely unresolved 
at the national level. This is a major 
problem which must be faced if sat- 
isfactory progress is to be made to- 
ward professional goals. 
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Milwaukee Tries TV 


The Milwaukee Public Schools are participating in 


\ WHAT ways can teachers use 

television to further public educa- 
tion? While some experimentation in 
educational television has been car- 
ried on for the past several years, 
the answer to the question is not 
comp lete. More experimentation, 
more planning, and more evaluation 
are needed to properly place this im- 
portant media of communication in 
the classroom. 

To this end, the Milwaukee Public 
Schools are participating in an ex- 
periment in educational television in 
conjunction with The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. The Mil- 
waukee experiment as authorized by 
the Board of School Directors and 
endorsed by Harold S. Vincent, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, will attempt 
to determine the following: 

1, Whether or not is is possible, thru 
the use of television as a teaching aid, 
to teach certain areas of the cur- 
riculum effectively to pupils organ- 
ized in much larger groups than is 
presently the case. 


. Whether or not it is possible to raise 
still farther the level of teacher ef- 
fectiveness thru the use of television 
as a teaching aid. 

. Whether or not television as a teach- 
ing aid can be integrated with the 
instructional program at all levels. 


Television as an Aid 


The Milwaukee experiment will 
stress television as an aid to the class- 
room teacher. In this way the total 
offerings will be enriched by re- 
sources that are normally inacces- 
sible. By the medium of television 
children can be taken to industrial 
plants, art galleries, or witness a 
demonstration by a great musician 
or scientist. This is one of the appar- 
ent strengths which television can 
bring to the classroom teacher. 

The experiment in instructional 
television is the responsibility of the 
Division of Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion. It will involve two senior high 
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a nationwide experiment, sponsored by The Fund 


for the Advancement of Education, to determine the 


effectiveness of teaching by television. 


ROBERT R. SUCHY, Director 
and 
JOHN R. LYONS, Assistant Director 
Department of Educational Television 
Milwaukee Public Schools 


schools, three junior high schools, 
and two elementary schools. In these 
schools there will be 28 classroom 
teachers planning and carrying on 
the instruction. In addition, five stu- 
dio teachers have been selected to 
prepare and present the television 
portion of the lessons in each of the 
following subjects: 


United States History 

Biology 

General Science 

Seventh Grade Social Studies 
(Wisconsin) 

Elementary Science, Health, and 
Safety 


Preparations for TV Use 


In each of the junior and senior 
high schools, there will be a single 
class for each subject offered. Two 
teachers will be responsible for the 
classroom instruction in this large 
class of about 200 students; and, in 
addition, each of these teachers will 
have two other regular classes. The 
basic structure of the self contained 
classroom will be maintained in 
each of the participating elementary 
schools. However, six of the class- 
room teachers in each of the schools 
will combine their classes for 30 
minutes a day for the instruction in 
science, health, and safety. During 
this period, two of the teachers will 
remain with the large group to carry 
on the classroom activities. The 
other teachers will use this time as a 
preparation period. The assignment 
in the television program will be ro- 
tated during the semester among the 
six elementary teachers at predeter- 
mined times. 

During the fall semester of 1957, 


teachers involved in the experiment 
are being released from a portion of 
their normal duties to prepare for 
the use of television in their class- 
rooms for the spring semester of 
1958. 


The courses will begin on Febru- 
ary 3, 1958, and the televised por- 
tion of the lesson will be telecast 
over the station facilities of the Mil- 
waukee Vocational and Adult 
School, Station WMVS-TV, Chan- 
nel 10. This educational station will 
telecast at about 128,000 watts to 
the greater Milwaukee area, and 
will be able to reach almost one- 
third of the population of Wiscon- 
sin. There will be four telecast days 
each week during the spring semes- 
ter of 1958. 

While plans for the evaluation 
have not been adequately developed 
to make possible a definite state- 
ment at this time, it seems likely 
that the primary evaluation will be 
done using objective tests before 
and after the experiment with the 
students in the television classes. 
Controls will be set up for compari- 
son purposes. In addition, classroom 
teachers using television as an aid 
will keep a daily log of activities in 
the classroom for examination in 
setting up further evaluation proce- 
dures in the future. 

From the experiment will come 
partial answers to this question, “In 
what ways can teachers use televi- 
sion to further public education?” 
These answers will be only the first 
of many before television can take 
its proper place among the educa- 
tional tools of the great* school sys- 
tem of America. 





EVER before has a nationwide 
educational program been or- 
ganized to give so much to so many 
and especially designed to make bet- 
ter science and mathematics teach- 
ers. This program, called the Na- 
tional Science Institutes, has been 
sponsored in some 90 colleges and 
universities from coast to coast. The 
summer Institutes, supported by the 
National Science Foundation, are de- 
signed to provide supplementary 
training for teachers of science and 
mathematics. 


For many teachers, once the de- 
gree is received, it seems fruitless to 
return to school for further educa- 
tion unless it is required by local 
school boards or state departments 
of public instruction for certification. 
An overwhelming number of college 
bulletins list advanced courses which 
can be taken to satisfy requirements; 
however, these have little practical 
value in strengthening the science 
teacher in his field. The Science In- 
stitutes have taken a much-needed 
forward step in stimulating colleges 
and universities to provide programs 
on a graduate level which will yield 
dividends for the teacher. 


Purpose of Institutes 


It seems to me that the Science In- 
stitutes have helped fill a void cre- 
ated after graduation. Each Institute 
is tailored to fit the needs and ideals 
of the area or institution. At South 
Dakota State, several areas of study 
were offered: biology, physics, chem- 
istry, and mathematics. The program, 
planned by Director Kenneth How- 
ard, was filled with educational val- 
ues similar to the wealth of goods 
found in a supermarket. 

After the first year or so of teach- 
ing, an instructor realizes the impor- 
tance of the many courses taken in 
college. You may have said to your- 
self, “If I could only take that course 
over again.” This was the opportu- 
nity presented to many science teach- 
ers under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. The In- 
stitute also furnished many other 
opportunities. 

Imagine the pleasure and benefits 
one receives just thru being able to 
associate with a select group of 
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Supermarkets for Science Teachers 


ARCHIE J. NICOLETTE 


Lakeland Union High School 
Woodruff, Wisconsin 


people—all of them science teachers. 
Rarely does the opportunity occur 
to live with a group sharing a com- 
mon interest—that of science educa- 
tion. We found many hours for con- 
versation; during the course of scien- 
tific “bull sessions,” many of the par- 
ticipants expressed the view that the 
study of advanced technical courses 
does not have as much value as re- 
viewing basic or “old” material with 
new approaches of informational and 
presentational development. It was 
also agreed that teachers in a school 
large enough to specialize in one sub- 
ject, such as chemistry, would find it 
advisable to do advanced work in 
that particular field. 


Materials for Teaching 


We sandwiched in a stop at the li- 
brary at least once a week to review 
the fine selection of books of the 
traveling High School Science Li- 
brary and to see the other material 
on exhibit. This fine selection of 
books is available on loan service to 
high schools. 

To audio-visual men, dream be- 
came reality when we were informed 
that an invitation was extended to 
preview all the films we wished to 
see at the South Dakota State Film 
Library. We barely managed, how- 
ever, to preview more than a few 
dozen. 

Discussion group meetings were 
scheduled each day except Friday. 
Schedules permitting, many would 
attend more than one session. At 
these sessions, one could air his 
opinions and hear those.of others ex- 
pressed on many phases of educa- 
tion. Many helpful and stimulating 
ideas were born at this time, some 
to be used and many to be discarded. 
A few of the topics of discussion 











were: “How to get necessary science 
equipment, “How many experi- 
ments do you conduct in biology 
with limited equipment?,” “What do 
you do for the gifted students?,” nd 
“Do you correct all the papers that 
are handed in?” Many of the ques- 
tions were never definitely sett ed, 
but numerous new seeds of ideas ind 
thoughts were sown, to be reape: at 
a later date. 














Tour of Air Base 


The three-day air tour to Ama illo 
Air Force Base, Texas, was on: of 
the most memorable parts of the In- 
stitute. The Air Force loaded the 
group into two C-47 transport iir- 
planes from Sioux Falls, South a- 
kota National Guards Airfield. For 
most of the participants, the four 
hour flight was a wonderful ex; eri- 
ence in itself. 

The mission of the 3320th Tec ini- 
cal Training Wing at Amarillo Air 
Force Base is the training of jet me- 
chanics for the United States Air 
Force. The selection and training of 
the Air Force Teaching persounel 
were discussed. However, the pur- 
pose of visiting the base was to see 
how the Air Force trains students 
and to note the importance of 
good foundation in science and 
mathematics for high school 
students. 

It was emphasized that students 
with a gocd scientific and mathe- 
matical background made rapid 
progress so their training time could 
be reduced and trainees could be 
placed on the job sooner. 

The complete Science Institute 
program was so stimulating and 
valuable that I would not hesitate 
to attend another, should I be se 
lected to do so. It provides an oppor- 
tunity to which every science and 
mathematics teacher should give se 
rious consideration early next yeal.. 
More than likely, there will be an 
Institute to fit your needs located in 
a part of the United States where 
you will enjoy spending part of your 
summer. 

One small item which most teach- 
ers are inclined to overlook is the 
stipend, which takes care of ail 0! 
the family living, travel, and educa 
tional expenses for the session. 
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S PROFESSIONAL educators, 
we teachers and administrators 
are interested in the education of all 
children. One group limited in intel- 
ligence and often classified as men- 
tally retarded children poses a prob- 
lem in school, in needs, in curricu- 
lum, and in school placement. 


The mentally retarded child is de- 
fined as one whose rate of learning is 
too slow to enable him to make prog- 
ress or keep up in the regular class 
program. The intelligence quotient 
of these children with which we are 
concerned will range approximately 
between the 50 and 80 I. Q. It is esti- 
mated that 2% of our school popula- 
tion falls within this intelligence 
range. Wisconsin is providing special 
services for 4,000 of these children. 
Unfortunately there are a great num- 
ber remaining in the regular class- 
rooms. This puts a tremendous re- 
sponsibility on the teachers and ad- 
ministrators in our presently over- 
crowded schools today. 


Place of Recognition 


Since about 75% of these children 
are in regular classes, major prob- 
lems of achievement and discipline 
frequently arise, so emphasis is 
placed on early discovery and diag- 
nosis of the extent of mental retarda- 
tion. Retarded children suffer much 
in classes geared only to the majority. 
When discovery is not made early 
enough, the child may be subjected 
to a learning environment which 
makes his problem much worse than 
it should have been. There is a tre- 
mencous need for teachers, super- 
visors, and principals to become bet- 
ter informed about this group of 
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Teachers are interested in the 


EDUCATION 
Of Those Less Fortunate 


FLOYD L. BARIBEAU 
DANIEL C. MATHIAS 
Supervisors of Classes 
For Exceptional Children 
State Department of Public Instruction 


children and the means of identify- 
ing them before additional problems 
arise. 

The classroom teacher’s observa- 
titon and study of the child is often- 
times the initial point at which the 
problem is recognized. Group intelli- 
gence scores administered early in 
the child’s school life will probably 
indicate mental retardation. Group 
achievement tests scores is another 
determining factor. Individual intel- 
ligence test scores, administered by 
an experienced psychometrist or psy- 
chologist, is probably the most valid 
and reliable determining factor. 
It is also wise to supplement the 
psychometric with a test of social 
competence as probably one of the 
greatest sources of learning blocks in 
immaturity. 

Mental age is one of the primary 
factors to be considered when de- 
veloping this modified curriculum. 
Most school authorities believe that 
average first graders are ready to be- 
gin academic instruction such as 
reading numbers and writing when 
they are at least six and one-half 
years of age. If they are average, 
then we may assume they have a 
mental age of approximately six and 
one-half years. Mental age is deter- 
mined from a score which is derived 
from a test of mental maturity. The 
majority of pupils in our schools to- 
day have at least one mental matu- 
rity test score. One of the better 
scales to determine M. A. is the 
Stanford-Binet. 

Here is the case of Lucille who has 
just had her tenth birthday. She had 
been retained in the first grade, en- 
countered difficulty in the second 


grade, was promoted to third grade 
because of physical and social de- 
velopments. But as the result of these 
school experiences, she seems to be 
an unhappy girl because of not being 
able to compete academically with 
average students. She is confused 
and lacks confidence when presented 
with school work. 


Rate of Growth 


The third grade teacher reasoned 
that because Lucille was such a nice, 
sweet girl she could bring her up to 


. . . handwork provides ‘“‘doing’”’ activity . . . 


third grade level by offering a con- 
centrated program. Atter a few 
months of concentrated drill on read- 
ing and number work during class 
and her spare time the teacher no- 
ticed a minimal amount of progress. 
Moreover, what she so diligently 
taught on Monday was forgotten on 
Tuesday. This concentrated effort, 
along with Lucille’s previous lack of 
success with academic instruction 
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was beginning to produce frustration 
and a feeling of insecurity. 

Lucille was referred for an indi- 
vidual psychometric evaluation and 
the results indicated that her M. A. 
is six years and eight months at this 
time. This M. A. suggests that she is 
ready for formalized academic in- 
struction on a mid-first grade level 
and that she will probably grow 
mentally eight months a year, com- 
pared with 12 months of the average 
pupil’s mental growth. 

What Lucille needs is a re-intro- 
duction to reading, writing, and num- 
ber work. We should not demand a 
full year’s academic achievement 
from this child. 

We believe that the proper place- 
ment for children who are mentally 
retarded is in a special education 
class. Where no classes exist, the fol- 
lowing temporary stop-gap measures 
are recommended. These suggestions, 
however, are not designed for chil- 
dren who are in need of remedial in- 
struction, because remedial instruc- 
tion is basically for children who 
have normal intelligence. 


Providing for the Retarded 


Questions arise, “How shall we 
provide for our retarded children 
who are not ready for formal reading 
and arithmetic in school?” There are 
many learning processes besides 
reading and arithmetic that a child 
can learn in his early school life. 
There are certain activities, if care- 
fully taught, which will prepare the 
child for more formal teaching. Aca- 
demic learning involves an under- 
standing of the English language. We 
must not think only of academic ex- 
periences, but of all experiences that 
contribute to general child develop- 
ment. Curriculum should be based 
on each child’s experiences. The 
teacher may: 1. provide numerous 
opportunities for pupils to talk freely 
about subjects in which they appear 
interested; 2. provide real motives for 
speaking, such as field trips, film, and 
pictures; 3. encourage these children 
to speak in relatively short sentences 
at first and then later guide them to- 
ward longer sentences with ideas in 
good sequence; 4. read and tell 
stories; 5. encourage talking by “tell- 
ing” periods; 6. introduce games with 
speaking parts; 7. make use of toy 
telephones, mock radio, and TV pro- 
grams; 8. dramatize parts of a story; 


9. drill on words with which children 
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may be having difficulty, to improve 
speech; and 10. introduce memory 
work as an important activity, or 
help these children learn words thru 
association. 

Social experiences thruout school 
will assist children in achieving more 
satisfactory relations with others. 
Group projects, games, and other 
group activities under supervision 
will make this possible. Practical or 
social competence experiences such 
as safety habits, housekeeping skills, 
health habits, and habits of self- 
reliance form a basis for good citizen- 
ship training. 


Correlation of Material 


With intermediate age children 
there is a need to check the correla- 
tion of curriculum materials care- 
fully. Social studies, arithmetic, and 
literature can and should be care- 


. read and tell stories .. . 


fully correlated. Reading can be 
gauged to the pupil's level with ma- 
terials directly related to the subject 
concerned. Some handwork in con- 
nection with a group project or unit 
will provide a “doing” activity and 
enrichment of the curriculum. The 
mentally retarded children are closer 
to normal children in hand skills 
than in academic. 


The less emphasis there is to rigid 
grades, the easier it will be to fit the 
retarded child into the school pro- 
gram. Age, physical, and social ma- 
turity are the important determi- 
nants in selection of the content of 
studies adapted to the mental ca- 
pacity of the child. Teaching of the 
skill subjects should be based on the 
pupil’s ability to comprehend with 
much repetition and practice. Gen- 
erous sub-groupings within the 
grade is very helpful in breaking 
down the skill levels. The child may 
fit into one group for reading and 


another in arithmetic and _ social 
studies. Unconventional methods 
may be required. In reading, the ex- 
perience method, the phonetic ap- 
proach, and/or kinesthetic method 
may be used. Special methods imply 
a large amount of extra materials. 

In arithmetic, the number training 
should be limited to that necessary 
for the child’s social adjustment. 
Concrete examples must be tauzht, 
such as experience in buying, ad 
reading, making change, and selling. 
New procedures should be devel- 
oped slowly using many more r: pe- 
titions than for children with more 
ability. Accuracy in arithm:tic, 
rather than speed, should be stres :ed, 
Figuring of wages, rates per hur, 
weights and measures are neces. ary 
skills. Much drill on simple fu: da- 
mentals is very essential. 

In social studies the retarded c iild 
should be taught appreciation for 
community services, correct sccial 
living, cooperation, and good  on- 
duct. We should teach him safety 
and good citizenship. Ancient and 
world history has little place in his 
program. Social studies should not 
be offered as isolated subjects, but 
should be closely correlated in 
teaching, as they are related to his 
life. Many social, arithmetic, and 
reading skills can be correlated in 
his activity and shop experiences. 


Academic Competition 


Mentally retarded youth have a 
very difficult time competing aca- 
demically with normal youth in the 
secondary school. Many of them 15, 
16, and 17 years of age, will proba- 
bly never do work beyond the third 
to fifth grade level when measured 
in terms of grade achievement. In 
attempting to help these young 
people, it is suggested that they be 
provided with materials at their 
level of achievement. However, the 
work should be pitched at an inter 
est and social level more commensu- 
rate with their chronological age. In 


an educational environment which is. 


sympathetic to the needs of these 
students, most of them can be pre 
pared to carry on successfully in the 
world of work. 

In the secondary school the men 
tally retarded should be enrolled 
principally in non-academic pro- 
grams. Homemaking, craft work, att. 
woodshop, general typing, music, 
sheet metal, physical education. and 
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agriculture are classes in which these 
students most frequently find partial 
success. Where reading is required, 
special examinations are often neces- 
sary. Understanding and encourage- 
meut is essential to help the student 
to attain an increased degree of self- 
esteem, self-confidence, and.to gain 
some recognition. When setting up 
programs, teachers should be se- 


. work in cafeteria... 


lected carefully. Assignment should 
be followed up so difficulties can be 
detected before serious problems 


develop. 


Work Experience Programs 


For youth of secondary school 
age, work experience programs are 
very beneficial in keeping the stu- 
dents in school. Vocational guidance 
is of utmost importance, because 
high school provides terminal edu- 
cation for these youths. In some of 
the schools, practical work experi- 
ences of a pre-vocational nature are 
arranged for selected retarded 
youth. Work in cafeterias, supply 
rooms, and as attendance clerks are 
examples of duties they can perform. 

In order to insure smooth running 
of this type of program, it is neces- 
sary to: 1. survey jobs available, pri- 
marily for educational purposes 
rather than for busy work; 2. assign 
a capable advisor so as to incorpo- 
tate work into curriculum; 3. pro- 
Vide time for counselor or special 
teacher to supervise work after satis- 
factory placement is made; 4. evalu- 
ate performance and give credit for 
work performed; 5. counsel student 
on proper work habits, attitudes; 
and 6, aid in student adjustment to 
the working world. 

We have endeavored to identify 
the mentally retarded, using the 
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M. A. as an indicator of when and at 
what level a child is able to learn 
certain fundamentals. We have sug- 
gested what to expect as to the rate 
of mental growth, and have given 
practical suggestions which the regu- 
lar classroom teacher may incorpo- 
rate into every day teaching in order 
to adjust instruction to help these 
youngsters. 

In evaluating educational school 
programs, evaluation of progress 
must be made in relation to the 
capabilities of each individual re- 
tarded student and should not be 
based on academic achievement 
alone. The gains of the retarded stu- 
dent may often be small, but may be 


highly significant in terms of growth 
toward self-sufficiency and adjust- 
ment to a more normal adult life. 


Further information and suggested 
steps for actual establishment of spe- 
cial classes can be secured from the 
Bureau for Handicapped Children, 
122 West Mifflin Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


Curriculum Comments 


_— response to the local cur- 
riculum conferences the De- 
partment of Public Instruction spon- 
sored last year was gratifying. This 


PROGRAM 
Department of Public Instruction Curriculum Conference 
New Richmond High School—Dec. 10, 1957 
Burnett, Pierce, Polk, and St. Croix Counties 


General Theme—Development of a Continuous Inservice Education Program from 
Within the School Faculty 
A.M. 
9:00 Registration; meeting of discussion leaders, consultants, recorders. Coffee served 
during registration. 
9:30 Conference Welcome and Orientation: Chester W. Spangler, Chairman 
Jess Laundry, Host 
10:00 Discussion Groups: Introduction to theme by Margaret McDermott (go immedi- 
ately to discussion rooms ) 
A. What are the important elements of a good inservice education program? 
B. How can a continuous evaluation of inservice education and curriculum de- 
velopment be carried on and used? 
C. How is curriculum planning carried on in most systems? 
D. How should local and state developed curriculum materials be utilized by ad- 
ministrators and faculty members? 
12:00 noon Close of morning meeting 


P.M. 
12:30 Noon Luncheon: at school cafeteria 
1:30 Discussion Groups Reconvene (group members will be asked to remain with 
same groups for afternoon session) 
3:30 Coffee 
PROGRAM 
Department of Public Instruction Curriculum Conference 
Rice Lake High School—Dec. 11, 1957 
Barron, Rusk, Sawyer, and Washburn Counties 
A.M. 
9:00 Discussion Group Registration; meeting of leaders, recorders, and resource persons 
9:30 Conference Orientation: Carson Hatfield, Chairman 
Louis King, Host 
9:45 Discussion Groups: 


leader 
Fern Spafford 


problem 

A. Individual 
differences 
and gifted 
children 

B. Curriculum 
organiza- 
tion and 
evaluation 

C. Inservice 
education 


11:30 Lunch 
P. M. 


recorder 
Marie Kennedy 


resource persons 
Robert Van Raalte 


Carl Gerber Helen Larson Richard Halvorson 


Louis Hill Gordon Zich Lester Emans 


Carson Hatfield 


1:00 Discussion Groups (same leadership teams as in the morning; other group mem- 
bers may change) c 
2:45 Get-together for informal discussion, with coffee. 





year we are extending the idea to 
the rest of the state. Each confer- 
ence has been planned with a local 
committee on curriculum problems 
of concern to schools in your area. 
Persons for whom the meetings are 
planned include administrators, su- 
pervisors, college personnel, and 
others in positions of curriculum 
leadership. This may include an oc- 
casional board member, layman, or 
teacher chairman of a curriculum 
committee. 


We hope you are looking forward, 
as we are, to this opportunity to 
share ideas and experience on cur- 
riculum problems. If your staff has 
prepared curriculum materials that 
you think others would be interested 
in, please bring them to the 
conferences. 

The place, time, and program for 
the conference for meetings thru De- 
cember are indicated. Further cur- 
riculum meetings are planned for 
January, March, April, and May. 


PROGRAM 


Department of Public Instruction Curriculum Conference 
Beaser Elementary School, Ashland—Dec. 12, 1957 
Ashland, Bayfield, Douglas, and Iron Counties 


Discussion Group Registration; meeting of leaders, recorders, and resource persons 


Conference Orientation: Robert Van Raalte, Chairman 
Gilbert H. Grosenick, Host 


“Philosophy and the Unexamined Curriculum,” by Gordon C. Boardman, De- 


partment of Public Instruction 


Discussion Groups (related to the opening speech) : 


leader 
G. H. Grosenick 


problem 
A. Individual 
differences 
and gifted 
children® 
. Organiza- 
tion of the 
curriculum® 


Edwin Corrigan 


C. Inservice Michael Verich 
education® 


® Each discussion will relate the conference theme, 


12:00 noon Lunch 
P. M. 


recorder 
Mayme Rigotti 


resource persons 


Clyde Adams 
Robert Van Raalte 


John Howell M. A. Vesperman 


Lyle Maves Carson Hatfield 


in Dr. Boardman’s talk, to its curriculum problem. 


1:30 Discussion Groups (same topics and leadership teams as in the morning; partici- 


pants may change to another group) 
3:00 Conference review by Dr. Boardman 


ARTHUR ADKINS 
Curriculum Coordinator 





WEA Executive Committee 
Minutes 


Milwaukee, Schroeder Hotel, Nov. 6, 
1957, 4:00 P. M. 


SUMMARY 


Approved payment of bills and ac- 
cepted Treasurer's report. 

The Executive Secretary reported 
WEA memberships as of November 
6 as follows: regular, 26,552; student, 
998; retired, 115. This represents an 
increase over last year. 

Allowed round trip railroad coach 
fare from home town to TEPS meet- 
ing in Chicago on January 17-18, 
1958, plus food and lodging, to 
WEA Executive Committee mem- 
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bers and WEA representatives on 
state TEPS Commission. 

Agreed again to allow round trip 
first class railroad fare (not includ- 
ing pullman) to Cleveland from 
home town, plus $90 expenses, for 
state NEA delegates. 

Officially recognized the new lo- 
cal associations organized since the 
last Representative Assembly. 

Agreed to endorse the policy of 
providing occupational liability in- 
surance for WEA members if ap- 
proved by the Representative 
Assembly. 

Requested the Executive Secre- 
tary to present the proposed 1958 
budget to the Representative 
Assembly. 


Appointed Gilbert Anderson and 
Howard Koeppen to represent the 
WEA at a sectional meeting in Ste- 
vens Point on November 16 with ex- 
penses paid. 

Authorized the Executive Secre- 
tary to consult the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction regarding a 
solution for the computation of sti te 
aids based on ADA which results in 
smaller payments due to the recent 
flu epidemic. 

Agreed to continue the emplcy- 
ment of one of the staff members 
even though beyond retirement a ‘e. 

H. C. WEINLICK 
Executive Secretar 


WEA Summary Financic! 
Statement 
October, 1957 


Balance Oct. 1 
Receipts 


$ 14,664 69 
105,179 25 


$119,843 94 

Expenditures 19,213 32 
Balance Nov. 1 
Other Accounts: 

Bonds—(par value) 

Retirement Reserve 

Fund 
Life Membership 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 


EPC Condemns Post-season 
High School Tournaments 


The practice of holding post- 
season tournaments or games among 
high school teams to determine 
champions or for any other purpose 
ordinarily does more harm than 
good when measured in terms of ed- 
ucational values. The practice is 
most prevalent in the case of basket- 
ball, but it also occurs in some places 


in football and other sports. Elimi-: 


nation tournaments are especially 
harmful because a great number of 
games are played in a short period 
of time. The Educational Policies 
Commission recommends that all 
such games and tournaments be 
abolished.—School Athletics: Prob- 
lems and Polices. EDUCATIONAL FOL- 
icres. Commission, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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The ever increasing number 


of preventable accidents 


reveals the need for 


EDUCATION 


for 


Hunting and Gun Safety 


. instruction cannot be left to chance. 


 Seomparhies for hunting and 
gun safety is becoming a part 
of the total curriculum in many Wis- 
consin schools. For several years 
some school systems have sponsored 
such activities as Junior Rifle Clubs, 
have invited state game wardens to 
speak to classes or entire school 
assemblies, have made use of appro- 
priate motion picture films, and have 
required participation in a hunting 
safety shortcourse prior to granting 
an excused absence for students to 
go deer hunting. Encouragement 
for such instruction has been given 
schools by a resolution of the 1955 
State Legislature, and by inservice 
training programs conducted by the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion with the co-operation of the 
State Conservation Department, 
Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturers Institute, and the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. 

The need for instruction in hunt- 
ing and gun safety is clear. The 
yearly average of hunting accidents 
in Wisconsin is 16 deaths and over 
30 injuries, many of which are per- 
manently disabling. Approximately 
two-thirds of these hunting accidents 
are caused by persons under 35 years 
of age and the greater proportion of 
these have been caused by those 
under 21. Total deaths from firearms 
in Wisconsin usually total two or 
three times the number killed while 
hunting, Many deaths occur within 
the home due to ignorance or care- 
lessness on the part of children or 
parents, 

An ever-growing number of per- 
‘ons are participating in the sport 
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of hunting and with a rapidly ex- 
panding population and increased 
hours of leisure there is a distinct 
need for education relating to the 
use of firearms. Because of the seri- 
ousness of the problem, such instruc- 
tion cannot be left to chance. 
Schools are rising to meet this chal- 
lenge. In some instances instruction 
is given as low as the fifth grade 
where air guns are used to teach 
respect for guns and their safe use. 
Recent legislation in some states re- 
quires completion of a course of 
instruction in gun safety before a 
hunting license can be obtained. 
Altho such legislation may not ap- 
pear in Wisconsin, school teachers 
should be prepared in event they 
must assume such teaching. Placing 
instruction responsibilities on the 
shoulders of game wardens results 
in a drastic limitation of their time 
available for law enforcement and 
other responsibilities. Placing such 
responsibilities on the shoulders of 
volunteers, such as members of the 
National Rifle Association, does not 
appear to be a satisfactory solution, 
either. 


The inservice training programs 
for teachers, spearheaded by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, was 
initiated at the three-day Outdoor 
Education Conference held in Octo- 
ber, 1957. This meeting at the Amer- 
ican Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, 
was attended by approximately 130 
teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators. In late September of 1957, 
one-day clinics on Hunting and Gun 
Safety were conducted at three cen- 
ters—Rhinelander, Waupaca, and 


ORLO W. MILLER 


Coordinator of Health, 
Physical Education, and Safety, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction 


Eau Claire. Eighty-eight persons 
from 71 public school systems were 
in attendance. Included were teach- 
ers of physical education, conserva- 
tion, industrial arts, and agriculture. 
Some school administrators and 
supervisors, college teachers and 


. . « hours were spent on the range... 


conservation wardens were also pres- 

ent. The day’s program included 

presentation and demonstrations on 

the following topics: “The National 

Rifle Association and Its Functions,” 

“Knowledge of Guns and Ammuni- 
(Turn to page 20) 





What the PRESS Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edito- 
rial opinion on educational problems. 
They may reflect your beliefs or they 
may be in direct opposition to your 
opinion. In either case to read them 
is to learn what others think of edu- 
cation. The free press is the bulwark 
of democracy. 








Is Science the Answer 
To Education’s Failure? 


American Education Week, now 
being observed, comes at a time 
when this country has suddenly be- 
come education conscious. Sputnik 
has done that for us. 

We are reprinting on this page to- 
day an editorial on education from 
the Toronto Globe and Mail which 
we urge you to read as a thought- 
ful and penetrating discussion of the 
problem as it affects this country, 
as well as Canada. 

But there is one point the editorial 
overlooks —a point raised by Dr. 
George Eckert, a leading German 
historian who has been visiting at 
the University of Wisconsin in re- 
cent days. Dr. Eckert is concerned 
that the satellite race will result in 
an imbalance in education, with all 
the emphasis going to the physical 
sciences to the neglect of the hu- 
manities. 

There is indeed a serious danger 
involved if we now suddently rush 
in with a concentration of our effort 
on the physical sciences in a frantic 
effort to win a race for military su- 
premacy. In the long run, humanity 
will be the loser of such a race if we 
neglect the social sciences by which 
we learn the values and perspective 
necessary to avoid blowing ourselves 
to smithereens. 

The basic problem of the world 
today has not come from a lack of 
technological progress. The danger 
lies primarily in the lag that exists 
between our antiquated social values 
and modern technology. 

We live in an age when we have 
freed the massive energy of the 
atom, but we cannot free ourselves 
from the social thinking preventing 
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us from using it for a better life for 
the millions who live in poverty, 
disease, and misery. 

Our scientists can create a star. 
But our statesmen cannot create a 
world in which there is peace or 
economic security. 

We have failed so miserably to 
train ourselves to understand what 
we are doing that we threaten to 
destroy the world with what our 
science has wrought. 

The president said the other night 
that a “giant step toward peace” is 
preferable to “a giant step into outer 
space.” He is right, of course. 

But we cannot take that step by 
concentrating our educational ef- 
forts on creating more efficient in- 
struments of destruction to be 
handled by men who live in the 
dark.—Madison, Capital Times. 


Where Does 
Education Stand? 


A big argument is now getting un- 
der way in the Western nations. 
Education — or entertainment? Soft 
living and thinking—or hard? 

It is the Russians, of course, who 
started the argument. Their amaz- 
ing technical and scientific accom- 
plishments of the last few years, and 
more especially of the last few 
weeks, clearly are the rewards of a 
first-class educational system; first 
class, at any rate in the numerous 
subjects concerned—physics, mathe- 
matics, engineering and all the rest. 
That system, in turn, draws _ its 
strength from Russia’s respect for 
learning. 


Russia’s teachers and scientists are 
highly respected, highly remuner- 
ated. But it is not their high pay that 
gives them their prestige; rather it 
is their prestige that gives them 
their high pay. Within Russian so- 
ciety, they form a kind of aristocracy 
—and why not? If a nation is out to 
make scientific progress, as the Rus- 
sians most certainly are, it must put 
education and the people engaged 
in it at the top of the list. 

Where does education stand with 
us? Speaking at the University of 
Minnesota this week Mr. Lester 
Pearson suggested there would h:ve 
to be a reassessment of values in 
Western society. Remarking that a 
Milwaukee newspaper had _head- 
lined the World Series on its fiont 
page and relegated Russia’s laurch- 
ing of Sputnik I to the inside pa;:es, 
Mr. Pearson went on to warn that 
democracy would go under “if the 
man who thinks is derided as an 
egg-head while the demagogue is 
envied as a celebrity; if a ballplayer 
or an oil promoter occupies a far 
more important place in the com- 
munity in terms of prestige and ma- 
terial reward than the teacher or 
preacher.” 

The New York Times has com- 
mented: 

“The hard fact is that the popular 
heroes of our times tend to be pri- 
marily individuals in the world of 
entertainment or of sports. With a 
few rare exceptions, such as Jonas 
Salk, even our most brilliant intellec- 
tual leaders are little known and less 
honored by the mass of our society. 
We may doubt whether even 10% as 
many Americans know who Edward 
Teller is as compared with those 
who know Mickey Mantle. Yet the 
hard fact is that for national strength 
and survival it is men like Dr. Teller 
who should be the heroes ou 
youngsters should want to emulate.’ 

Mr. Pearson is right, and so is the 
New York Times. Our two countries 
used to have a great respect for edu- 


cation, for the people who acquired. 


it, and for the people who dispensed 
it. Somewhere along that line we 
lost much of that respect. Teachers 
(not to mention preachers) found 
themselves occupying the same s0- 
cial status as clerks and laborers- 
and very often getting scantier re: 
wards. Universities existed—and still 
do—in a chronic state of impoverish- 
ment. But for spectator sports and 
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entertainment, money was always 
available. 

In this respect, the two Sputniks 
buzzing about the earth may be 
taken as a judgment upon us. A 
judgment, and perhaps a final warn- 
ing. If we of the West are going to 
survive in this world, if we are even 
to hold our present level of power 
and wealth, we have got to care 
very deeply about education and the 
peo) le associated with it. We have 
got .o care as much as the Russians, 
and indeed we may have to care 
mor®. For they seem, in many ways, 
to be ahead of us.—The Toronto 
Glove and Mail. 


Intelligent TV 


Educational TV is now available 
in tie Milwaukee area and viewers 
who want to limber up their minds 
and get away from the ever present 
commercial can do so. We think the 
idea of educational TV is wonder- 
ful. We feel it is a tribute to the 
public that something besides com- 
mercialism can fill the air. 

Wisconsin has an edifying history 
in educational radio. WHA, at Mad- 
ison, was the first state operated ra- 
dio station in the land. It created 
some of the finest programs and tied 
them in with other stations and thus 
brought art and learning to the 
schools. Lately, the state administra- 
tion has looked unkindly on this 
performance. Funds have been cut 
and expansion ended. The rich and 
conservative usually resent govern- 
ment activities, especially the kind 
that tend to enlighten and educate 
and apparently, pressure was 
brought to bear. 


Milwaukee educational TV is now 
operating but you notice that it was 
not greeted with great fan fare by 
its profit goaded competitors. We 
hope the public backs the idea of a 
TV station if for nothing else than 
to see something besides gyrating 
clowns with toupees and chanteuse 
with sagging bosoms. We wish the 
state, too, could be urged to offer 
educational TV. 

TV business interests are always 
on guard to protect supposed inter- 
ference with their sacred process of 
hypnotizing the viewer and carrying 
the money to their bank vaults. 

In educational TV, however, we 
see little conflict with private TV. It 
is obvious that the commercial TV 
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programs being forced on us have 
nothing to do with education. We 
hope furtively that educational TV 
will be expanded and not meet the 
fate of educational radio.-— Port 
Washington-Ozaukee Press. 


Two Plans on 
Teacher Shortage 


Two principal procedures are be- 
ing suggested these days for reliev- 
ing the pressure for teachers when 
the tidal wave of pupils now in the 
making strikes America full force in 
the years just ahead. 


One of these is to bring back into 
the public school classrooms college- 
trained housewives whose families 
have been reared. 


According to a secretary of labor 
spokesman there are at least a half 
million former teachers who could 
be drafted for the period of emer- 
gency. 

The second of these proposals is to 
provide “teacher aides” to do rou- 
tine jobs for classroom teachers. Bay 
City, Mich., has given the plan a 
trial run. Whether it’s good, bad or 
so-so depends on the person judg- 
ing it. 

At a regional meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of University 
Women in Chicago, the director of 
women’s affairs in the Labor Depart- 
ment spoke glowingly of our house- 
wife potential. 

There are, she asserted, at least 
half a million women not employed, 
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less than 55 years old, with no chil- 
dren under 5, who are college gradu- 
ates and capable of earning teacher 
certificates. 

“Unless we increase the number 
of teachers,” she declared, “we are 
likely to find our schools staffed by 
custodians instead of teachers—teen- 
age sitters for the daytime hours.” 

Magazine writers who have gone 
into Bay City quite generally have 
come out with favorable reports on 
the so-called “teacher aide” plan in 
use there for three years. 

Aides, available for about half the 
salary of a beginning teacher, are 
said to make it possible to double 
the size of classes for the teacher. 

The teaching profession, however, 
has been disposed to take a dim view 
of what happens to the pupils under 
such an approach. One educator 
said it was “at odds with almost 
every basic principle of sound in- 
struction.” 

Proponents admit that the best 
solution to overcrowded classrooms 
would be more teachers and schools. 
But they insist the “teacher aide” 
plan is the best stopgap thus far 
devised. 

In the months ahead, we'll be 
hearing a lot about both of these 
plans. And while this is going on, it 
would be a mighty good plan to 
bend every effort to providing more 
schools and more teachers. 

The problem involved is about 
the one most important facing our 
country. And there’s no reason to 
believe that the solution will be 
either easv or cheap.—La Crosse 
Leader-Tribune. 


Value of Education 


The purpose of life is to procreate 
and educate children. 

With American Education Week 
upon us it would be a good oppor- 
tunity to impress once again the 
value of education in this fast chang- 
ing world of ours. 

It is extremely difficult to impress 
youngsters on the value of education 
in early life and it is up to the par- 
ents, teachers and school admin- 
istrators to try and bring home the 
idea that it is important and it will 
have a definite bearing on his or her 
future. 

Altho there are exceptions, a stu- 
dent’s report card can be used as a 
measuring stick for his success in 
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the years to come no matter what 
field he elects to choose. Success is 
built on a foundation of education. 

Parents are urged to take more in- 
terest in their child’s education. 

Many parents show little interest 
in a child’s report card when they 
are brought home pericdically and 
therefore the results are the same 
for the child—no reason to show im- 
provement. 

National Education Week would 
be a good time for those people who 
have not shown interest in their 
child’s work to make it a point to 
do so. 

Many students that complete their 
high school education have a chance 
to further it in college but in sev- 
eral cases, and there have been 
many, the graduate does not have 
necessary credits or grades required 
to enter the school of higher learn- 
ing. Many low grades can be traced 
back to the lack of interest by both 
parents and the students and with a 
little more concern on the value of 
education the problems can be 
remedied. 

Schools in the Shawano area have 
taken huge steps to guide the stu- 
dents in the right direction and par- 
ents are urged to do their part to 
keen the program rolling. 

During American Education Week 
many schools in this area are hold- 
ing open house which will give the 
parents a chance to attend school 
classes and talk to the instructors 
about their child. 

Remember—Education should 
come first in the life of every child.— 
Shawano Evening Leader. 


No Easy Education 


The parent who seeks to instill in 
his teen-age son or daughter the 
value of hard, patient intellectual 
eftort is fighting an uphill battle. 
This is so because we are living in 
an era which tends to minimize the 
need for such mental discipline. 
Happily, there are signs that this 
attitude is changing. 

The idea that education must 
always be easy and pleasant was 
challenged by a number of speakers 
at the Conference on the American 
High School held recently in Chi- 
cago. One of these was Prof. Theo- 
dore W. Schultz, chairman of the 
University of Chicago’s economics 
department. He charged that many 
high schools and colleges are-.un- 


willing to train students for tough 
intellectual work, and said that this 
will retard the nation’s growth. 

William H. Cornog, a high schoo! 
superintendent from Winnetka, III. 
told his fellow educators that “the 
discipline of hard and patient effort 
is inescapable.” He added: “You 
cannot turn out a thinker with ny 
less effort than one turns out a mu- 
sician or an artist, or even an athlte. 
While permissiveness may lead ¢) a 
charming whimsicality, it can n« ver 
lead to wisdom.” 

That word “permissiveness” str kes 
a sore point with anyone whi is 
concerned about the all-too-: sy 
course of much high school edi ca- 
tion. Requirements should be 
strengthened, and high school pu »ils 
should be put thru a more rigorous 
course. Parents can do their part by 
encouraging in their children a de- 
sire for knowledge and giving t! em 
a greater awareness that there is no 
easy road to learning. It may be a 
thankless task, but it is one werth 
undertaking.—Kenosha Evening 
News. 


EDUCATION FOR SAFETY... 
(Continued from page 17) 


tion,” and “Proper Gun Handling.” 
The new motion picture film, “Death 
Is a Careless Hunter,” and the film- 
strip, “Safety with Guns,” were pre- 
sented. Several hours were spent on 
the range where all clinic partici- 
pants did target shooting with rifles 
and air rifles, and trap shooting with 
shot guns. Emphasis was placed on 
correct teaching procedures. At the 
close of the day’s program, the 
National Rifle Association Hunter 
Safety Instructor's Test was given 
and NRA Instructors Certificates 
were awarded. Every participant 
was also presented with many excel- 
lent materials. 

The many enthusiastic responses 
by participants has resulted in plans 
to conduct similar clinics in other 
areas of the state next September. 

































These clinics, like the several con- . 


ferences on camping and outdoor 
education sponsored by the State 
Department of Public Instruction 
and co-operating groups during the 
past several years, are associated 
with the Outdoor Education Project 
of the American Association fot 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 
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NEA Delegates to be Chosen by Members 


YOW is the time to think of 

‘ selecting your delegates from 
Wisconsin to attend the annual con- 
ver ion of the National Education 
Association at Cleveland, June 29- 
Jul 4. As usual 12 of Wisconsin’s 
quo'a will be selected by a vote of 
the WEA members thru the publica- 
tion of the ballot in the February 
Jou nal. Following the plan adopted 
by .he Revresentative Assembly in 
195’, candidates will be nominated 
in exch of the six executive commit- 
tee districts by members of the 
WEA in those districts. and in Feb- 
ruary the members will choose two 
delegates. The additional delegates 
to which the state will be entitled, 
depending on NEA membership in 
the state en May 31, will be selected 
by the WEA Executive Committee. 

Any teacher who is an NEA mem- 
ber and who wants to become a 
candidate must be nominated by a 
petition signed by no less than 20 
WEA members living in the execu- 
tive committee district. No snecific 
nomination form is necessary. Merely 
a statement that Mr. X is hereby 
nominated, and the signatures of 
the 20 WEA members are sufficient. 
The nomination shall be sent to the 
WEA Executive Secretary, 404 In- 
surance Building, Madison 3, and 
must be received by him no later 
than January 15, twelve o'clock 
noon. Besides being a member of 
the NEA the nominee must be will- 
ing to serve and be a teacher within 
the district he is chosen to repre- 
sent. Consult the map on this page 
to be certain that the nominee and 
the petitioners reside in the same 
district. 

In the February Journal the can- 
didates nominated for each district 
will be listed alphabetically. A bal- 
lot will also be printed in the Jour- 
nal which you may clip from the 
page, write the names of two nomi- 
nees of your choice, and send it to 
the WEA office. The ballot must be 
received by the WEA Executive 
Secretary no later than March 12, 
twelve o'clock noon. Ballots will then 
be counted and the results an- 
nounced in the April Journal. 

The general plan for the selection 
of as many NEA delegates as prac- 
ticable by popular vote was adopted 
by the WEA Representative Assem- 
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bly, with instructions for the Execu- 
tive Committee to plan the details. 

By all means please follow these 
important rules: 

1. You must adhere strictly to district 
boundaries. 

2. The nominee must be a member of 
the NEA, must live in the district he seeks 
to represent, and must be willing to serve, 
if elected. 

3. Your nomination paper must be 
signed by at least 20 WEA members liv- 
ing in the district. 

4. Act now, for the nominations must 
be in the office of the Executive Secretary 
by Wednesday, Jan. 15, twelve o'clock 
noon. 

5. Look for district nominees in the 
February Journal. 


First Class Rail Fare and 
$90 for Winners 


Y ACTION of the WEA Execu- 
tive Committee at the annual 
meeting prior to the WEA Conven- 
tion, it was decided to allow official 
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WEA delegates to the annual con- 
vention of the National Education 
Association convention in Cleveland, 
June 29-July 4, first-class, round-trip 
railroad fare from their homes in 
Wisconsin to Cleveland, plus $90 for 
living expenses. 

In addition to the 12 delegates 
elected last year by WEA members, 
the Executive Committee appointed 
ten to complete Wisconsin's quota 
of 22 to the Centennial convention 
in Philadelphia. Besides the official 
WEA representation, affiliated local 
educational associations which have 
sufficient NEA membership may 
send delegates to the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly. Each affiliated 
local association is entitled to one 
delegate and one alternate for each 
100 of its members, or major frac- 
tion thereof, who are active mem- 
bers in the NEA. 

Last year Wisconsin reached an 
all-time high for membership in the 
national professional organization. 
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More Sections Needed 
Janesville, Wis. 


Your convention, as usual, was 
very good. Congratulations! .. . I 
think a serious study should be made 
of your sections to see if certain 
teaching areas are being left out of 
section meetings. Several teachers 
(i. e. beginning primary, etc.) have 
commented they had no section. 

Pat Dawson 

President, 

Janesville Education 
Association 

The primary group this year com- 
bined with the supervision and cur- 
riculum section to obtain an out- 
standing speaker. We are happy, 
however, to consider the requests of 
groups interested in establishing a 
new section. 


Parent-Teacher Conference 
Mosinee, Wis. 


We are seriously thinking of adopt- 
ing some form of parent-teacher con- 
ference at the end of this semester, 
and would appreciate any informa- 
tion or material which you have ac- 
cumulated that might be of help to 
us to get the program organized. 

HENRY PHILLIP 
Principal 

WEA is pleased to make these ma- 
terials available to you, and will ap- 
preciate receiving copies of items you 
have developed in which others 
might be interested. 


That Saturday Session 
Two Rivers, Wis. 

It seemed to be the consensus of 
the exhibitors that the Thursday and 
Friday (convention) sessions were 
well planned, and most of them 
seemed quite satisfied with the re- 
sponse to the exhibits in the audi- 
torium and arena... . 
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Teachers simply are not going to 
attend a Saturday session, and I 
truly feel that the Executive Com- 
mittee should no longer “stick their 
heads in the sand” and require those 
manufacturers, distributors, and 
dealers for putting on the meeting 
to go thru the motions of a Saturday 
morning exhibit. . . . 

GeorcE M. O’BrIEN 
Promotion Manager 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


We appreciate your criticisms. 
Careful study of the situation with 
an eye to action has been planned 
by the Executive Committee. 


Wants Insurance 


May I have a copy of the sug- 
gested resolution for locals to send 
to the school boards in this matter 
of personal liability insurance. 

I heard at the convention that the 
WEA had such a resolution, and 
since the Delegate Assembly failed 
to provide insurance for its mem- 
bers, we want to try the school 
board once more... . 


A copy of the resolution is being 
forwarded to you. The Representa- 
tive Assembly was apparently in 
general accord that such insurance is 
the board's responsibility, since no 
delegates spoke on behalf of the 
WEA’s providing such insurance. 


Participates First Time 
Fish Creek, Wis. 

. . . Congratulations on the con- 
vention held in Milwaukee. . . . This 
was the first year I was a delegate to 
the Representative Assembly, and I 
found it very interesting and 
educational. .. . 

THoMas J. BriRMINGHAM 
President, Door Co. 
Education Association 


The Milwaukee Custodian’s 
Christmas 
(mit umlauts ) 


Twas the week before Christmas 
And all thru the school 
Every one of those kids 
They was breaking the rule; 
They tracked in the snow 
And they dashed thru the halls, 
They pushed and they shoved 
And they shot the spit balls. 


So... I went to the boss, 
That principal guy, 
I knocked on his door 
And we talked eye to eye: 
I told him plain simple 
How I was disgusted 
And if they continued 
Their ears would be dusted; 
The boss he just sat there 
While I blew off steam, 
Not a word did he spraeken, 
But his eyes were a-gleam. 
Pretty soon I was hearing 
From the end of the hall 
The voices of angels 
Coming straight thru the wall. 
They sang of the shepherds 
And Bethlehem star, 
The manger and Jesus 
And wise men from far. 


Then bingo, mein ears 
Heard “O Tannenbaum”— 
A sweeter old tune 
Was never put down. 
My spirits was brightened 
Like a big Christmas tree 
When I looked at the boss 
He just nodded at me. 


So... we opened the door 
And outside of his room 
Was those same little rascals 
What I chased with the broom. 
No halos or feathers, 
Just freckles and grins, 
These angels had bow ties 
What covered their chins. 
I felt like the dickens 
For acting like Scrooge 
My left eye was crying... 
My swallow was huge. 
These kids aren’t so bad, ach 
It’s me that’s half-cocked. 
And to think that they know 
How to sing “Stille Nacht”. 
I was glad that the boss 
Didn’t say one whole word 
For I learned what I needed 
From the songs that I heard. 
My heart too was singing 
As I walked thru the hall 
It couldn’t help saying, 
“Merrv Christmas to ALL”. 
NorMAN CLAYTON 
Principal 
Lakewood Schocl, 
Maple Bluff, W's. 
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EDUCATION NEWS 








Marion Folsom, U. S. Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, officiates at the corner- 
stone laying ceremonies of the NEA Headquarters in Washington, D. C., as H. C. Weinlick, 
WEA Executive Secretary, and William G. Carr, NEA Executive Secretary look on. 


Folsom Advises Against 
Crash Science Program 
At Washington Ceremony 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—U. S. Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Marion B. Folsom counseled against a 
crash educational program in science and 
technology in an address at the corner- 
stone laying ceremonies of the National 
Education Association headquarters Nov. 
17. Among the witnesses of the historic 
event were the executive secretaries of 
the state education associations. H. C. 
Weinlick, WEA secretary, represented 
Wisconsin at the ceremonies. 

Folsom noted that one reason our edu- 
cational system is one of the greatest ac- 
complishments of this country “is the fact 
that it is adaptable to change.” He added 
that “changes have been and will continue 
to be made to meet changed conditions.” 


Bills to Be Introduced 


He predicted that “quite a few bills” 
will be introduced in Congress in Janu- 
ary if the current reexamination of our 
educational system continues. But he ad- 
monished, “We want to be sure we are 
not stampeded into any crash program.” 

Referring to the NEA, he said, “It is 
very fortunate that we have such a fine 
organization representing the teachers of 
America. You are doing one of the most 
important jobs, if not the most important 
job, in the country today—the training of 
our youth—the real human resources or 
human assets of the country.” 

NEA president Lyman V. Ginger also 
advised the 300 persons gathered for the 
ceremony not to be panicked into hasty 
action by Sputnik. He conceded that Rus- 
slas technological advances have grown 
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from their concentration on education “of 
a type” and called for serious study of at 
least four points in their educational 
philosophy. These are “training the best 
minds in the country in science and 
mathematics, placing teachers in a pres- 
tige position, compensating teachers ade- 
quately, and giving teachers a workable 
number of children in their classrooms.” 

“Some of the values that they (Russians) 
have held and do hold. . . . I’m sure we 
could not accept,” Ginger said, mention- 
ing nationally controlled education. But, 
he added, their system “has produced re- 
sults of a kind.” 

(Turn to page 29) 


Teachers Vote to Join 
OASI by Big Majority 


MADISON—Wisconsin teachers voted 
13,321 to 231 to join OASI, reports Fred 
MacMillin, executive secretary of the Wis- 
consin State Employees Social Security 
Fund. Of the.15,735 who qualified last 
May by expressing their preference to join 
the system, 14,481 were eligible to vote 
in the September referendum. Of that 
number, 855 failed to vote, and 74 ballots 
were declared invalid. 

The next step in the procedure for 
teachers to qualify for OASI on Jan. 1 
will be the certification of the vote by 
Gov. Vernon Thomson to Marion Folsom, 
U.S. Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the signing of the contract 
between the state and federal officials. 

The members of the Milwaukee Teach- 
ers Retirement System voted later on the 
question of joining OASI than did the 
members of the Wisconsin State Teachers 
Retirement System. The results of their 
balloting have not been announced. 


President-elect Anderson 
Announces Appointments 
To WEA Committees for '58 


MADISON—President-elect Gilbert And- 
erson has announced the appointments to 
the several WEA standing and convention 
committees which will serve during 1958. 
The appointments will become effective 
Jan. 1 at the time the officers elected at 
the November convention assume their 
duties. 

By provision of the WEA constitution, 
Howard Koeppen of Platteville, second vice 
president, is ex-officio a member of the 
Locals Committee, and Paul R. Schwandt 
of Oshkosh, third vice president, is ex- 
officio a member of the Welfare Com- 
mittee. In all other cases the asterisk indi- 
cates that the committee member is also a 
member of the Executive Committee, and 
has indicated a preference to serve on the 
specific WEA committee. The policy of 
having Executive Committee members 
serve on association committees was 
adopted several years ago in order to co- 
ordinate the activities of the association. 


R. G. Hein 
Chairman 
Council on Educ. 


Helen Elliott 
Chairman 
Constitution Comm. 


Constitution Committee 
Helen M. Elliott, Voc. Tchr., Milwaukee, 
Chairman 
Ellen Charter, Tchr., Two Rivers 
Eunice Fischbach, Tchr., Milwaukee 
Henry C. Jacobsen, Tchr., Wisconsin 
Rapids 
Harry W. Jones, Elem. Prin., Wausau 
Lloyd R. Moseng, Tchr., Racine 
Raymond L. Schueffner, Tchr., Beloit 


Council on Education 
R. G. Hein, Supt., Waukesha, Chairman 
G. W. Bannerman, Supt., Wausau 
Eric T. Becker, Supt., Beaver Dam 
Mary Bertrand, Tchr., Milwaukee 
Mrs. Kathryn Bostrom, Tchr., Phillips 
Mrs. Helen P. Conley, Tchr., Wauwa- 
tosa 
Robert Fowler, Co. Supt., Oshkosh 
C. L. Greiber, Dir. State Voc. Adult Ed., 
Madison 
*Irene Hoyt, Tchr., Janesville 
Michael S. Kies, Co. Supt., Milwaukee 
Clarice Kline, Tchr., Waukesha 
Howard D. Lee, Elem. Prin., Shorewood 
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*Ralph Lenz, Tchr., Berlin 
*Alma Therese Link, Tchr., Oshkosh 
Norman R. Mitby, Voc. Dir., Green Bay 
Rexford S. Mitchell, Pres., State College, 
La Crosse 
°LeRoy Peterson, Dir. U.W. Ext., Mil- 
waukee 
Mrs. Phyllis Ritter, Pres., Co. Tchrs. Col- 
lege, Mayville 
Marcella Schneider, Tchr., Milwaukee 
Ralph Schwartz, Tchr., Green Bay 
°°S. R. Slade, State NEA Dir., Wausau 
Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, Sch. of Ed., 
Madison 
Ruth A. Strozinsky, Tchr., La Crosse 
Michael Verich, Curr. Coord., Superior 
G. E. Watson, Supt. Dept. of Public 


Inst., Madison 


a | 
Jerry Proft 


Chairman 
Credentials Comm. 





Ralph Al'en 
Chairman 
Locals Comm. 

Credentials Committee 
Jerry M. Proft, Tchr., Melrose, Chairman 
Margaret Borkowski, Tchr., Milwaukee 


*Howard C. Koeppen, Co. Supv. Tchr., 


Mrs. Everett C, Holterman, Tchr., Madi- 
son 

Cecelia Kranzfelder, Tchr., Chippewa 
Falls 

Mrs. Ruth Wonoski, Tchr., Dousman 


International Relations Committee 
Mrs. Ione Kreamer, Tchr., Kenosha, 

Chairman 
Gerhardt W. Axmann, Tchr., Manitowoc 
John Guy Fowlkes, Prof., Madison 
Daniel J. Greivell, Tchr., Milwaukee 
Irene Hildebrand, Tchr., Milwaukee 
Catherine Roder, Tchr., Medford 
Immanuel Leschensky, Ass’t Prin., 

Oconomowoc 


Locals Committee 


H. Ralph Allen, Prin., Madison, Chair- 
man 

Elsie M. Chell, Tchr., Rhinelander 

Larry M. Fenton, Tchr., Shawano 

Wayne Hanson, Tchr., Amery 

Leon Hermsen, Tchr., Whitewater 


Platteville 
Mrs. Olga Martin, Tchr., Eau Claire 
Floyd J. Miller, Tchr., Oshkosh 
V. B. Rasmussen, Tchr., La Crosse 
J. F. Ronan, Elem. Prin., Fennimore 
W. L. Swanson, Prin., Rice Lake 
Carol A. Walker, Tchr., Menasha 


Necrology Committee 
Kenneth Emmons, Tchr., Marinette, 
Chairman 
Carl Strassburg, Elem. Prin., Waukesha 
Earl Haney, Tchr., Milwaukee 


Resolutions Comm. 


Public Relations Committee 
Jack Mercier, Tchr., Wausau, Chairman 
*Allen Anderson, Elem. Prin., Hudson 
Winston Brown, Co. Supt., Waukesha 
E. G. Burnkrant, Supt., Wauwatosa 
Mrs. Margaret Gustafson, Co. Supt., Ke- 
nosha 
Ernest F. Ludwig, Prin., Manitowoc 
Roy Preston, Tchr., Eau Claire 
Henry C. Rowe, Elem. Prin., Belcit 
H. H. Thies, Pres., Co. College, Reeds- 
burg 
Gaylord K. Unbehaun, Tchr., Sturzeon 
Bay 
Henry G. Weisbrod, Voc. Tchr., R.:cine 





Jack Mercier 
Chairman 
Public Rel. Comm, 


Gerald Kongsvedt 
Chairman 


Resolutions Committee 
Gerald Kongstvedt, Tchr., Racine, C/iair- 
man 
Donald A. Anderson, Elem. Supv., Port- 
age 
Leo H. Burdette, Co. Supt., Balsam /.ake 








Monthly Typing Tests 


Typing Achievement Certificates 





BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Accounting—Secretarial—Bookkeeping | 

Court & Conference Reporting | 

Stenographic—Business Administration 
Medical Secretarial 


SPECIAL SERVICES TO 
WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Annual Typing Contest at the College in April 
Speakers for College, Career or Guidance Meetings 
Speakers for Business Education Classes 


Individual Counselling on Business Occupations 


MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


215 WEST WASHINGTON AVENUE 


WEA 


A Desk for Billie 


of Mrs. 


color, 57 minutes. 


Freedom to Learn 


skills essential to 


minutes. You may 








This is the newest NEA film which portrays the life story 
Billie Davis, a child of migrant parents, who 
secured an education in spite of handicaps. 16 mm., sound, 


Mike Makes His Mark 
This NEA film shows the change taking place in a boy from 


a potential delinquent to an interested student proud of his 
school and its activities. 


A teacher faces one of the greatest questions of our time, 
Freedom to Learn. 
facts, she persuades her detractors to look at the facts. 


Skippy and the 3 R’s 


This is an accurate account of how children learn the 3 R’s. 
It shows that children can learn naturally and easily when 
they have a motive to learn. 


What Greater Gift 


It dramatizes the teacher to show that today’s teacher needs 
professional preparation to acquire the understanding and 


The last four films are 16 mm., sound, color, 27 to 29 
ing in your community. All the WEA asks is that 
you pay the return postage. 


Wisconsin Education Association 


404 Insurance Building 


Films for You 


Condemned for teaching controversial 



















good teaching and a desire to teach. 


have them rental free for show- 


Madison 3, Wisconsi: 
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°Elien M. Case, Tchr., Milwaukee 


Lester M. Emans, Dir. Tchr., Ed., Eau 


Claire 

Join Goodrich, Tchr., Appleton 

Mary McAdams, Prin., Tomah 

M. C. Schmallenberg, Supt., Black River 
Malls 

Apna M. Ullrich, Tchr., West Allis 


Business Educators 
Elect 58 Officers 


WAUWATOSA—The Wisconsin Busi- 
ness Education Association at its annual 
meeting during the WEA convention in 
Milwaukee elected Gaylord Aplin, busi- 
ness education instructor at Lincoln High 
School, Manitowoc, president, for 1957— 
58. He succeeds Lorraine Missling, in- 
structor at Nicolet High School in Glen- 
dale, who will serve on the Executive 
Board as a past president of the Associa- 
tion. Other officers chosen for the year 


| were: Kenneth Grove, West Allis, first 


Leslie Johnson 
Chairman 
Welfare Comm. 


Ancus B. Rothwell 
Chairman 
Ret:rement Comm. 


Retirement Committee 

Ancus B. Rothwell, Supt., Manitowoc, 
Chairman 

D. J. Bordini, Voc. Dir., Kaukauna 
Eileen Cantwell, Tchr., Milwaukee 
Marie Danielson, Tchr., Racine 
Dale F. Davis, Supt., Sparta 
Ralph O. Eggert, Tchr., West Bend 
°—D. E. Field, Prin., La Crosse 
Russell T. Gregg, Prof. U.W., Madison 
*Donald C. Hoeft, Tchr., Jefferson 
Aubry B. Hooper, Ass’t Prin., Wausau 
Lyle M. Jacobson, Elem. Prin., Kenosha 
F. W. Keller, Supt., South Milwaukee 
Margaret Mary McGuan, Baraboo 
Lyman Olson, Elem. Prin., Beloit 
Mrs. Erma Thurber, Tchr., Monroe 


Welfare Committee 
Leslie W. Johnson, Supt., Sheboygan, 
Chairman 

James Kestol, Voc. Tchr., Janesville 
Verna Mae Johnson, Tchr., Ashland 
Edward N. Krause, Tchr., Beaver Dam 
Paul M. Loofboro, Supt., New London 
Edith Luedke, Tchr., West Allis 

Mrs. Elva McKinley, Tchr., Fond du Lac 
Dan O'Connell, Tchr., Fort Atkinson 
*Paul R. Schwandt, Elem. Prin., Oshkosh 
“Donald E. Upson, Co. Supt., Janesville 
Dale A. Wesenberg, Tchr., Madison 


Are American Youth 
Physically Fit? 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, a department of the 
National Education Association, is con- 
ducting a survey to determine the physi- 
cal fitness of American youth. In. the 
study the Association hopes to find out 
the physical condition of elementary and 
high school pupils thruout the nation. 

Under the project, boys and girls from 
the fifth grade thru the twelfth are being 
tested for physical fitness in order that 
national norms for the various aspects of 
itness can be established. Results will be 
presented at the 60th AAHPER conven- 
tion in Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 30-Apr. 3. 
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vice-president; Kenneth Jorstad, Oshkosh, 


second vice-president; Jean Costello, Wau- 
watosa, secretary-treasurer for a term of 
two years. J. M. Greene, Wisconsin State 
College, Whitewater, was named to the 
Board for a term of three years. Viola 
Norton of Madison, and Mrs. Helen Schu- 
macher, Green Bay, are hold-over mem- 
bers of the Executive Board. 


Convention Issue 


By action of the WEA Executive Com- 
mittee, a special issue of the Journal will 
be published in January. It will contain 
an account of the election of officers and 
the reports of the committees which were 
approved by the Representative Assembly. 
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Wisconsin Teachers Prefer 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
GROUP INCOME PROTECTION 


* 


Sound Proven Protection 
Low Level Rates 
Years of Experience 


Thousands of Satisfied Insured Teachers 


* 





Over 250 Wisconsin School Systems Insured 








Washington National 


Insurance Co. 
415 W. Main St. 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 





Washington National Insurance Co. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


* 


For information write to: 


Wisconsin Education 


Association 
404 Insurance Bldg. 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 

















Racine Teachers Told Hard 
Facts About Education 


RACINE-—If we are behind Russia, it’s 
because in the last ten years the Ameri- 
can people have gotten richer, more luxu- 
ries, bigger cars, and more mink coats 
while ignoring the needs of our educa- 
tional system, declared Ernest O. Melby 
of Michigan State University in an ad- 
dress at the Centennial Dinner of the Ra- 
cine Education Association in Memorial 
Hall, Racine, Nov. 14. The address by 
Melby, former Dean of the College of 
Education of Northwestern University and 
New York University, was the highlight 
of the Centennial observance of the Na- 
tional Education Association by Racine 
educators. 

Our mistake, said Melby, has been in 
thinking that our problem in relation to 
communism was essentially a military one. 
“If Russia keeps spending three times as 
much on education as America in propor- 
tion to national income, they'll win with- 
out a war,” he asserted. That is only part 
of the story, tho, he said. In Russia edu- 
cation is respected. Not only that it is 
rewarded—teachers are a special class of 
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people. By contrast, a theoretical physi- 
cist in America is suspect, he declared. 


Stigma on Study 


If we are behind the Russians, Melby 
declared, it is because the public attitude 
has put a stigma on study and believes 
“the man who thinks is something of a 
square.” He condemned the fear among 
students that getting good grades would 
mean they would be unpopular. 

Melby observed that when the Rus- 
sians wanted to motivate education they 
turned to the principles of democracy. He 
did not suggest that the Russians set the 
pattern, but he declared, “We cannot 
build an educational system of the power 
we need until we harness the resources 
of the federal government to that task. It 
does not mean that the federal govern- 
ment is going to tell what to teach,” as- 
sured Melby. 


Lack of Federal Support 


Education is not only suffering from 
the lack of federal funds, but because of 
the corresponding lack of federal support. 
He noted that when state legislators be- 
gin slashing expenses, they won’t touch 
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“| want to dictate a letter to my congressman 
about schools!” 





road programs or welfare services in 
which state slashes would mean loss of 
federal funds. 

“No, it is education which is locally 
and state supported where the legislators 
find it easiest to cut without loss of fed- 
eral money,” said Melby. 

The attitude of students toward teach- 
ing as a career is being spoiled, said 
Melby, by the surplus of jobs offered by 
private industry at salaries way beyond 
those in education. 

This is only a part of the story, he de. 
clared. “Money is an obvious factor, but 
another is the students conviction that if 
they go into teaching they will not be 
influential in the community, and _ they 
want to be,” he explained. By contrast, 
the Russians have made education and 
learning respectable, he declared. 


Encouragement for Gifted 


He pointed out that we want to do 
everything for the gifted we can, but we 
don’t know who the gifted are. Noi all 
the potential is revealed in tests, and it is 
not always the most brilliant who are the 
most creative. He warned the teachers 
not to make up their mind about any 
child at any time. 

“The one safe way for the educational 
system to work is to assume that every 
child is a future Rembrandt or scientist 
and give him everything you’ve ot,” 
Melby told the teachers. 

Approximately 600 attended the Cen- 
tennial celebration which is a part of the 
national program of observance of the 
founding of the National Education As- 
sociation in 1857. Ben Lahr and Harold E. 
Cripe directed the activities of the Cen- 
tennial observance. 


Stiles Reports More Money 
Invested in UW Research 


MADISON—More money has been in- 
vested in educational research at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin during the past year 
than in any year in its history, Dean 
Lindley J. Stiles of the School of Educa- 
tion reported 
recently. 

Since Sept. l, 
1956, a total of 
$521,308 — in 
amounts from $2,000 
to $211,208 — has 
been assigned to the 
School to finance in- 
vestigations of such 
subjects as relations 
of Christians and 
Jews in Wisconsin, 
education of re 
tarded children, and physics teaching via 
films. 

“We feel these funds indicate both an 
increased awareness of the value of edu- 
cational research and a new regard for 
Wisconsin as a center for such activity,” 
Dean Stiles said. “As a result of the 
grants we have been able to set up 22 
additional research assistantships in the 
School to increase the opportunities we 
can offer promising graduate students.” 


Stiles 
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Former School Principal 
Is “Citizen of the Year” 


MANITOWOC—“Citizen of the Year” 
was the Distinguished Service Award pre- 
sented to Rex K. John, former principal of 
Lincoln High School of Manitowoc, by 
the '{fanitowoc Lions Club at their annual 
dinner in the high school cafeteria, Nov. 
5, It came as a complete surprise to him 
as he had just finished his part as one of 
the speakers of the program on the Prog- 
ress ‘hru Education observance. 


The printed citation read, “The Mani- 
towo’ Lions Club proudly presents its 
Twe.th Annual Distinguished Service 
Award to Rex K. John for his work as an 
educitor in the community since 1922, for 
his :reat influence on our people during 
all these years, for his work as a coach in 
the major sports, for his influence in the 
development of high moral principles in 
our young people, and for his willing 
leadership in helping to make this com- 
munity a better place in which to live.” 


Need for Education 


In his talk prior to the presentation of 
the award, John said, “World War II 
stressed the need for education, and for 
specialized education. I am confident that 
25% of the students now in high school in 
Manitowoc would not have gone to high 
school 25 years ago. We need educated 
citizenry today and in the years ahead 
you will see many radical changes in our 
educational system.” 


John, a teacher for 43 years, came to 
Manitowoc 35 years ago and remained 
here ever since. 


Angus B. Rothwell, superintendent of 
schools, who was one of the speakers on 
the program, decried the current trend 
toward wholesale promotion of science in 
education and pleaded for the develop- 
ment and growth of the American people 
in humanities. 


“Such growth can save us and our 
sciences where science alone with its 
atom bomb, without subsequent develop- 
ment of ehumanities, could result in de- 
struction of everything,” Rothwell com- 
mented. “Science alone is not important. 
We cannot go along on one track only.” 


Don’t Go to State Property 
Warehouse, Dec. 21—Jan. 10 


MADISON—The surplus Property Ware- 
houses at Madison and Hustler will be 
closed from Dec. 21 to Jan. 10 for re- 
organization and relocation, reports Pal- 
mer Johnson, administrator of the project. 


The Madison warehouse will remain at 
the present address, 2440 Fish Hatchery 
Road, Madison, but the Hustler ware- 
house will be moved to a new location on 
County Trunk C at the Northwest edge 
of the village of Camp Douglas. It may 
be reached by taking County Trunk C in 
the village and driving Northwest seven- 
tenths of a mile. 


Both of the above warehouses will re- 
open on Jan. 13. 
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NEA Honor Roll 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—R. B. Marston, 
director of membership for the National 
Education Association, reports the grow- 
ing membership in the national profes- 
sional organization among Wisconsin edu- 
cators. “We are proud of the member- 
ship record established by these schools 
and school systems,” Marston declares. 
Some have been on the NEA Honor Roll 
continuously for many: years. 

In the November Journal a list of the 


first to attain the distinction of 100% 
membership was published. In addition 
to those schools the following have been 
added to Nov. 20: 

Cities: Black River Falls, 1957; Grants- 
burg, 1956; Marathon, 1956; Nekoosa 
City, 1949; North Fond du Lac, 1934; 
Spooner, 1943; Stevens Point, 1952; Wau- 
sau, 1934. 

Schools: Wauwatosa, Roosevelt School, 
1930; Polk County—Amery, 1944; Clear 
Lake, 1951; Frederic, 1944; Luck, 1955; 
Osceola Elem. 1957; Osceola High, 1956. 





have fun 


making delicious 


HOLIDAY 


Folks are thrilled— 
these chocolates taste 
so good, 

look so professional. 
Yet so easy to do. 

Not even any cooking. 
5 different kinds:— 
Chocolate Cherries— 
Puddings— 
Crunchies— 

Peanut Butter Centers— 


Almonds-in-Cherries. 





new 


HOR IZOn 
a suggestion Ss 
we hope proves helpful 


Ingredients: 2 lbs. semi-sweet 
chocolate...6 oz. maraschino cher- 
ries...14 cup hard sauce... can 
flaky coconut...3 oz. crunchy 
peanut butter...Can of chopped, 
roasted almonds... 2 slices fruit 
cake 14” thick...Cherries, blanched 
almonds, what-have-you for trim. 


Prepare centers on wax paper. 
FOR CHOCOLATE CHERRIES— Drain 
maraschino cherries, roll one by 
one in tsp. hard sauce; then in 
coconut. FOR PEANUT BUTTER 
CENTERS — Make balls, each 1 tsp. 
of peanut butter; roll in chopped 
almonds. FOR PUDDINGS—Cut 
fruit cake in 14” squares. 


Coat: Stir to merely melt choco- 
late in bowl over hot water. Don’t 
let chocolate get hotter than 80°F. 
Never let water touch bowl or 
chocolate. Use fork to dip centers 
one by one. Lift on fork; push with 
second fork onto wax paper. Trim. 


Crunchies: Left-over ingredients 
or raisins, cornflakes, etc. stirred 
into left-over, melted chocolate. 
Drop by teaspoonful. 


A quick little refresher! 


) The cool, lively flavor and pleasant, 


natural chewing of delicious 


Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum give you 
a little lift—and is never rich or filling. Try it. 











KEA Salutes Education 


KENOSHA—One phase of American 
Education Week activities planned by the 
Kenosha Education Association included 
letting the public see and hear a “salute” 
from the KEA via both newspaper and 
radio. 

Dorothy Walters, chairman of the KEA 
Public Relations committee, noted that a 
multicolumn ad was printed during the 


AEW observance, in which the KEA sa- 
luted the board of education, the adminis- 
trators, the pupils, and fellow citizens of 
Kenosha. Specific items showing why each 
group rated the “salute” were included in 
the ad, which was also aired twice over 
the local radio station. 

Miss Walters may have copies of the ad 
if you write her at the Lincoln Junior High 
school. 

Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 
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Address passbooks to: 


Notice To All Credit Union Members 


PASSBOOK CALL AS OF DECEMBER 15, 1957 


PLEASE send in your passbook by December 15, 1957 for audit and 
posting of annual dividends. All dividends on paid-up shares will be credited 
directly te your share account, and will not be sent to you unless you 


Passbooks will not be returned until sometime in January, as audit and 
dividend posting cannot be completed until after December 31, 1957. 


Chairman of Examining Committee, 





Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, below address. 


ANY PAYMENTS ON LOANS OR ANY SHARE PURCHASES ARE TO 
BE FORWARDED AS USUAL DURING THIS PERIOD, AND THEY 
WILL BE RECORDED IN THE PASSBOOKS BEFORE THE BOOKS 


ARE RETURNED. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
This is to notify you that the Annual Meeting of the Credit Union and the 
Board of Directors’ meeting will be held at the WEA office at 5:00 P.M. on 
January 10, 1958. 
Purchase of Shares 


As of January 1, 1958, we will accept up to $100 per month for deposit 
in any one share account, and the maximum for any one account will be 
$2,000, except for the credit of the annual dividend. 

Interest Rates 


The interest rates on our loans as of January 1, 1958 will be as follows: 


On Personal Loans (including car loans): 
1% per month on monthly unpaid balance. 
On loans of $500 and up secured by life insurance with Cash Value equal 
to the loan: 
6% per annum on monthly unpaid balance. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 Insurance Building Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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Use his Coupon eateniatnetheain 


Available in 
School year 
of 1957-58 
only 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C. 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


47. 51. 66. 67. 69. 70. 





NEA Elementary Principal 
To Feature New Methods 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—One of the fea- 
tures of the annual convention of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, at Philadelphia, Mar. 23-26, wil! be 
a series of information centers. Each will 
be staffed by a team of consultants, well- 
versed in their particular area, and will 
include a display of materials. Confer:-nce 
participants will be able to stop in at any 
or all of these information centers to dis- 
cuss problems and to get ideas from the 
experts on hand. 

A center will be provided for eac \ of 
these areas: School Buildings and E: uip- 
ment, Fine Arts Program, Program _ |an- 
ning for Parent Groups, Reporting | upil 
Progress, Program Planning for State and 
Local Associations, School Lunch  Pro- 
grams, and Safety Programs. 

As in previous years, the annual 1 
ing will also include several general 
sions and small assemblies, discu 
groups, a commercial exhibit, and a : 
ber of social events. 


YOURS... for the asking 


No requests from children, please. Our 
advertisers prefer to send their mater: l to 
teachers or administrators only. Many of 
last year’s offerings are no longer avail ible. 
Use the coupon in each issue as quickly 
as possible to keep up to date with the 
newest material now awaiting your request. 


12. Alston Aids. A four-page brochure 
full of suggestions and ideas for utilizing 
portraits in any number of school activities. 
(Alston Studios) 


47. Origins of New England. Folder on 
tour, summer 1958. A Study Course on 
Wheels covering American History, 1620- 
1820. University credit. Also a folder on 
European Tours 1958. Indicate which 
folder is desired. (Arnold Tours) 


51. Honor Your Partner. Brochure gives 
a synopsis of the nine albums making up a 
complete course in square dancing for pri- 
mary grades thru adult groups. (Square 
Dance Associates) 


66. Brochure gives the itineraries of 
four 1l-county tours of Europe for the 
summer of 1958. It has 20 pages and is 
well illustrated. (Caravan Tours) 


67. Brochure on a different kind of tou! 
thru Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1958. (Eu- 
rope Summer Tours) 


< 


69. Folder gives the itineraries of sevel 
1l-country tours sailing to Europe from 
Quebec for the summer of 1958. It his 20 
pages and is well illustrated. (Cavavan 
Tours) 





70. Folder giving complete itine:aries 
of eight different European tours ai | 1! 
different sailings and flights, together with 
costs for 1958. (Midwest Tours) 


December 1957 
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WISCONS 


WEA Aids Wisconsin Rapids 
Teachers to Get Raise 


» 

WISCONSIN RAPIDS—After the board 
of education had rejected a request by 
the Wisconsin Rapids Teachers Welfare 
Con:mittee for a $400 across-the-board 
rais’ the Wisconsin Education Association 
was asked to have a representative meet 

the board and the teachers commit- 
tee n an attempt to mediate the differ- 
enc s between the two groups. The WEA 
pre. nted substantial statistical evidence 
to :rove that salaries were too low for a 
city the size of the Rapids. 

A ter two joint meetings of the board 
and the teachers welfare committee, with 
the WEA representative present at both 
mec ings, the following increases were 
achi-ved: 1. $200 across-the-board for all 
teaciers, plus the $100 increment for 
thos: not at the top of the schedule; 2. an 
addtional $200 for those at the top of the 
schelule. In addition the board agreed to 
a complete revision of the salary schedule 
for (959 to be made by a joint personnel 
and teacher group. 

The teachers committee feels that the 
professional character of the WEA and 
the professional services available thru 
the WEA were of tremendous importance 
in achieving the above results. 


Searching for Newlun’s 
Successor at Platteville 


MADISON-The search is on by the 
state college regents for a new college 
president to succeed Chester Newlun, 
president of Wisconsin State College at 
Platteville, who will retire next spring, re- 
ports Eugene R. McPhee, director of the 
colleges. 

“We have set no rigid requirements for 
the new president to meet,” says McPhee. 
“We will spend the next couple of months 
gathering the names of candidates from 
Wisconsin and the nation.” 

A screening committee made up of re- 
gents, presidents, and college teachers will 
select the best candidates for final consid- 
eration. Finally, early next spring, the new 
president will be chosen by the regents. 

“Consideration will be given to every 
application,” says Director McPhee. “We 
hope the list of applicants will include 
every qualified person within the interest 
range of the colleges.” 


Recommendations Sought 

Anyone in Wisconsin who knows a po- 
tential college president may send _ his 
name and a summary of his accomplish- 
ments to the office of the Board of Re- 
gents. The task of screening the candi- 
dates will be long and tedious but the 
job warrants it. 

“We're picking a man to be a leader 
in higher education in Wisconsin, probably 
for the rest of his life,” says William 
McIntyre, president of the regents. “The 
job is above pull and politics. We want 
the best man available in the nation.” 

The 10 state college presidents repre- 
sent 170 years of service in office. The 
last president was selected at River Falls 
ll years ago; the first of the present crop 
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were chosen at Superior and Oshkosh 26 
years ago. 


Music Educators Confab 
Plans Something for All 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Music 
Educators National Conference, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Associa- 
tion, has scheduled its biennial meeting 
in Los Angeles, Mar. 19-25. According to 
William B. McBride of Columbus, Ohio, 
president of the conference, the entire 
program has been planned with a maxi- 
mum attention to the general and special 
interests of everyone who is engaged in 
music education in elementary, junior 
and senior high schools, colleges and 
universities. 


FOLSOM ADVISES... 


(Continud from page 23) 
Program for Education 
Ginger outlined a six-point program for 
the NEA to consider for education in 
America. He called for interpretation to 
the public of what “adequate education 
means”; better service to teachers at all 
levels; welfare, status, and prestige bene- 
fits that recruit the best minds into teach- 
ing; solid research to back up any changes 
in curriculum and teaching methods; im- 
proved international relations and quality 
teaching, the “heart” of an education 
program. 


Carr Expresses Confidence 

Speaking at the close of the ceremony, 
NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr 
said that confidence in the future and 
gratitude for the past must be qualities of 
today’s NEA. 

Carr said, “If the buoyant spirits which 
founded this Association 100 years ago 
could not imagine the status it would oc- 
cupy today, if the first daring attempts to 
establish a Washington office were based 
on assumptions long since shown to be 
inadequate, how can we, today, dare to 
set limits upon our hopes for the future?” 

On behalf of the NEA staff, Carr said, 
“We shall work in this building with 
gratitude for the past, but I promise you 
also we shall work here with unshakable 
confidence in the future of the National 
Education Association and of the ideals 
for which it stands.” 


Jn Memoriam 


Paul F. Gleiter passed away suddenly 
at his home in New Hope, Penn., Oct. 
27. He retired a short time ago after serv- 
ing as Lafayette county superintendent of 
schools for many years and as supervis- 
ing teacher in Green County. 


J. Louis Christensen, 48, Oconto super- 
intendent of schools, died at the Milwau- 
kee County Hospital of a heart attack on 
Nov. 7. Mr. and Mrs. Christensen had 
gone to Milwaukee the day before to at- 
tend the WEA convention. He was a 
graduate of Wisconsin State College at 
Superior and received his Master’s degree 
from Northwestern University. 





TEACH IN GUAM 


Teachers wishing to teach in the Ter- 
ritory of Guam starting August 25, 
1958, are invited to apply immedi- 
ately. Enrollment approximately 13,000 
pupils in public schocl system, which 
includes a two-year college. High 
school is accredited by North-Central 
Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges. Teaching positions open at 
all levels. Several openings in ele- 
mentary supervision and in adminis- 
tration. Preference given to teaching 
couples, single men, single women, 
and married men without children. 


QUALIFICATIONS: Bachelor's degree 
and valid teaching certificate in 
subjects or grades you wish to 
teach. Preference given to those 
with teaching experience. Higher 
level positions require additional 
education and experience. 


CONDITIONS: Must sign two-year 
contract. Furnished housing pro- 
vided at reasonable rates. Transpor- 
taticn to and from place of recruit- 
ment and shipment of some house- 
hold goods provided at government 
expense. Passport, Navy clearance, 
and health certificate necessary for 
entry to Guam. 


High school program similar to that of 
typical U. S. hiah school with enroll- 
ment of over 2000 students. Applica- 
tions are needed in the following 
areas: journalism, speech and drama, 
reading specialist for junior—-senior 
high level, Latin, Spanish, vocational 
auto mechanics, vocational home eco- 
nomics, agriculture, instrumental 
music, industrial arts, boys’ and girls’ 
health and physical education, 
teacher-librarian, art, mathematics, 
science, English, social studies, com- 
mercial, and pupil personnel services. 
All high school teachers must meet 
North-Central requirements. 

For further information and applica- 
tion forms write (regular U. S. AIR 


MAIL): 
Mr. J. R. Trace 
Director of Education 
Government of Guam 
Agana, Guam, M. L 








Retired teacher 
of 


BIOLOGY—CHEMISTRY 
High School or Junior 
College level 
For further information, write 
LAURENCE C. JONES 


Piney Woods School 
Piney Woods, Mississippi 











CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. 

Enroll now. « 
Member N. A. T. A.—38th Year 

















mum Fyrope On A Budget 
1958 Program: 


Steamship tours: 
Olympian Adventure, 76 days, 
14 countries with Greece; dep. 


Grand Circle, 78 days, 18 coun- 
tries; dep. June 7 and July 8 — 
Highlights Circle, 54 days, 12 
countries; dep. June 2 & June 28 
Standard Circle, 60 days, 13 
countries; dep. June 7, 14 & 28 


$1195 
$ 975 
$1028 


Air tours: 

Grand Air Circle, June 17 to 

Aug. 19 and July 1 to Sept. 2; 

18 countries 

Standard Air Circle, June 16 to 

July 28 and June 23 to Aug. 4; 

13 countries 

All meals, excellent hotels, luxury motor- 
coaches, theater, concerts, operas; tours 








expertly conducted. Write for descriptive 
material. 


MIDWEST TOURS 
Northfi 


eld, Minnesota 
a 














Summer 1958—70 Days 
We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yugoslavia, 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark, and 
lreland. A low-priced, different kind of trip for the 
young in spirit who don't want to be herded around. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 SEQUOIA (Box S) — PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


TRAVEL RIGHT 


Europe—Request reservations NOW 
Check choice and mail todoy. 

1. Custom made courier assisted—Europe [] 
2. Conducted tour folders—Europe [] U.S.A. [] 
3. Origins of New Englond Tour Jun. 23-Jul. 4 [] 
**A Course on Wheels’ NE. Origins History & 

Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. 

For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes 

and Write 


|__ARNOLD TOURS sion in%ss 


Boston, Mass. 





(W) 














EUROPE 
$798 


11 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on S. S. HOMERIC 


SAILING FROM QUEBEC on MAY 22nd, JUNE 
9th and 26th, JULY 14th and 31st, AUG. 18th and 
SEPT. 5th. European Grand Tour visiting England, 
Holland. Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE —PERSONALLY €ES- 
CORTED includes round trip tourist steamship on 
S.S. HOMERIC, all hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, 
transportation, transfers, and even tips. Later return 
if desired. Tours limited to 42 members SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT ag — FOR FREE BOOKLET 


i CARAVAN TOURS 
LI 2205S. STATE ST. - CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet No. 35 











State. 


























Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 


Congress Seeks Advice on Aid to Top Level Students 


EAU CLAIRE—Eau Claire was the 
scene recently of grassroots testimony to 
a Special Education Subcommittee of the 
U. S. House of Representatives. Topic of 
the session was the problem of providing 
an education for top level students who 
are unable to attend college because of 
financial problems. 

House Subcommittee Chairman Carl El- 
liott, Alabama, presided, and heard testi- 
mony along with two other members of 
the committee, Rep. Donald W. Nicholson, 
Massachusetts, and Douglas S. Hoole, com- 
mittee consultant from the University of 
Mississippi. 

An audience of some 75 persons, includ- 
ing A. W. Zellmer of the WEA staff, ob- 
served the proceedings. Some two dozen 
persons had been invited to testify, rang- 
ing from college students to college faculty 
and a college president. 

J. Kenneth Little, professor of educa- 
tion and director of institutional studies 
at the University of Wisconsin, presented 
several points from a preliminary conclu- 
sion of a statewide study. He observed 
that about one-third of Wisconsin’s tal- 
ented high school graduates of last spring 
did not plan to attend college, mostly be- 
cause their parents could not afford to 
send them. He further noted that it was 
likely that one million dollars a year in 
loans, scholarships, or employment would 
enable 1,000 of the best qualified high 
school graduates to attend college. 

Irene Schlei, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Student National Education Associa- 
tion, noted that few scholarship opportuni- 
ties remained for the student who had al- 
ready completed two years of college. 

Among those testifying were: Rep. Les- 
ter Johnson of Black River Falls; Rep. 
Henry Ruess of Milwaukee; W. D. Mc- 
Intyre, Eau Claire, chairman of a special 
state coordinating committee for higher 
education; Dr. Little; Ralph G. Iverson, 
director of Stout State College, Menomo- 
nie; W. R. Davies, president of Wisconsin 
State College, Eau Claire; Robert Johns, 
director of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute with headquarters at Madison, 
and two Eau Claire college students. 


Classroom Teachers Want 
Active Salary Committee 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Nationwide re- 
search and spadework on the home front 
will raise teachers salaries to a_profes- 
sional level, the executive secretary of the 
National Education Association’s Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers said recently. 

Margaret Stevenson called for an active 
salary committee in every local education 
association “if teachers are to equal or 
surpass the NEA recommended beginning 
minimum salary of $5,000 a year.” 

She added, “Facts to justify great im- 
provement in salary schedules are avail- 
able, but it will take working teachers 
in every school system to put those facts 
to use.” 


Topics of Conference 
Teacher salary schedules will be the 
number one discussion topic at regional 





and national conferences this year of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 

The Department of Classroom Teachers 
has released a new study to help local 
teachers salary committees do their job, 
Titled The Teachers Salary Committee and 
Its Work, this 90-page manual is based on 
local association experiences. It was pre. 
pared by the NEA Research Division, and 
may be obtained from the NEA for the 
price of $1.00. 

The typical teachers salary committee 
is sponsored by a local education assvcia- 
tion, but not necessarily an associatio. of 
classroom teachers alone, the study re. 
ports. A new and encouraging trend, | ow 
ever, is toward committees jointly s>on- 
sored by a local education association and 
the local board of education. 


Education Will Receive 
National TV Attention 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The United 
States Office of Education will use televi- 
sion for its first annual report to the pub- 
lic, in “Education 757,” special docu- 
mentary film produced by the Westing- 
house Broadcasting Company, Inc., «s a 
continuation of its coverage of outst.nd- 
ing development in American education. 

Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Department of Health 
Education, and Welfare, will narrate por- 
tions of the 45-minute documentary. It 
will be broadcast as a public service by 
the five television stations of the Westing- 
house Broadcasting Company, which will 
supplement the national report with a spe- 
cial 15-minute explanation of the local 
educational situation by educators of their 
community. A half-hour version of the 
program will be made available to other 
commercial broadcasters, to educational 
stations, and to interested organizations. It 
is scheduled for broadcast beginning the 
week of Dec. 16. 


Questions Asked 


“Education 57” will take up such ques- 
tions as: Why are we short 135,000 teach- 
ers this year? 

Is it true that 840,000 children are be- 
ing shortchanged in their deserved edu- 
cation because of half-day sessions brought 
about by shortage of school facilities? 

Why is the United States short 159,000 
classrooms this year? 

“This report will represent, I hope, a 
major breakthru in the field of public in- 
formation,” says Commissioner Derthick. 


He expressed the hope that this report of . 


major highlights of progress and problem 
areas in education “will be useful to many 
communities over the United States; that 
it will be helpful in setting a pattern 
which other members of the education 
profession can use in their public infor- 
mation efforts.” 

Several months in the making, this 
unique report began with consultat‘ons 
with 20 specialists in various fields of «du- 
cation on the staff of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 
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RECESS TIME 


All a Point of View 
“Now, gentlemen,” asked the college 
professor of his political science class, “can 
you give me a practical definition of a 
politician?” 
m of a politician, “I can, professor, if 
vill tell me what party the politician 
esents.” 


Just Arrived 

A man fell out of a sixth-story window 
and ‘anded in the street without apparent 
harm. 











PROFITS «/ fs 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 25 ,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 yeors 























SOUND FILM RENTAL SERVICE 
SIX CATALOGS FREE UPON REQUEST 


1 Entertainment 4 Protestant Religious 

2 Industrial 5 Catholic Religious, Entertainment 

3 Educational 6 Free Films for Groups 
ROA’S FILMS 

1696 N. Astor Street * Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 




















Did you know that school pictures have 
these uses? 
Pen Pal Letters 
Foreign Language Classes 
Money Raising 
Let us help put your school pictures to work. 
Write: Educational Service Bureau 


ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
East Weymouth, Massachusetts 

















Member Association of Commerce 


Headquorters for 
Alpa, Bell & Howell, Bolex, Hasselblad, Kodok, 
leica, Polaroid, Revere, Rollei, Stereo-Realist, 
Wollensak, Zeiss; and all standard brands. 
DEarborn 2-2300 


6 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 3, Ill. 


BOOTJACK FOR 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


TEACHERS!—request your school board to 
order one or more C & H bootjacks. Enables 
even the youngest child to remove heavy 
tight-fitting overshoes by themselves. Saves 
hours of teacher's time. Sturdily built, will 
last for years. Only $2.00—3 for $5.00 post- 

paid. C & H Co., Box 86, New London, lowa. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
Publication, higher royalty, national di-tribution. 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
Comed Write. or send your US directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten.;: MR. KORY 
489 Fifth Avenue 
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New York 17, N. Y. 
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A crowd gathered around him and a 
cop rushed up and asked, “What hap- 
pened?” 

“TI don’t know,” said the man, brush- 
ing himself off, “I just got here myself.” 


Efficiency Expert 


Housewife: “It’s so good of you, doctor, 
to come this far to see my husband.” 

Doctor: “Not at all. I had a patient next 
door so I just thought Id kill two birds 
with one stone.” 


Additional Cost 


Horrified father, watching daughter 
select costly wedding gown, to wife: “I 
don’t mind giving her in marriage, a 
must she be gift-wrapped?” 


Location Desired 


Smith was sitting down to breakfast one 
morning when he was astounded to see 
an announcement of his death in the 
newspaper. 

He rushed to the phone at once to 
call up his boss. 

“Hello,” he shouted. “Did you see the 
announcement of my death in the news- 
paper?” 

“Yes,” the boss replied. “Where are you 
calling from?” 


Doubtful Analogy 


A young lawyer, pleading his first case, 
was representing a farmer against a rail- 
way company for killing 24 hogs. He 
wanted to impress the jury with the mag- 
nitude of the injury. So, these were his 
words: 

“Twenty-four hogs, gentlemen, just 
think of it! Twice the number there are 
in this jury box.” 


Right of Choice 


Spoiled rich boy in the Army mess hall: 
“Look here, cook, do I have a choice?” 

“Of course you do, my boy,” said the 
mess sergeant. “Take it or leave it.” 
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SQUARE DANCE - 


--- ASSOCIATES - 


— Freeport, N. Y. 
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~ Records for-= 


> COUPLE DANCES 
AND MIXERS." 
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FOOT TAPPING MUSIC 
SS. 


=» Rhythms ~ 


¢ Folk Dances 
= Singing Games 


: -+ Play Party Games 
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‘through ard grade — 





SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
OX 645, FREEPORT, N. Y. 
Mail coupon for FREE descriptive brochure. 
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Pride or Passiveness? 


@ Ata recent meeting of the WEA Executive Commit- 
tee, approval of the charter of the 237th local education 
association was grante d. The newest locals to join the 
ever-expanding W EA family are Chetek, Greenwood, 
and Westfield. They have our heartiest welcome. 

Just as in a classroom, “individual differences” are 
apparent among the WEA’s many locals in terms of 
size, accomplishinents, and pote »ntial. However , where 
students are “legislated” into the classroom, local educa- 
tion associations are formed voluntarily to give status, 
strength, and unity to the profession in communities 
thruout the state. 

Many of these locals can be most proud of the ad- 
vances which they have made. Inservice programs, 
civic service, stronger educational programs, improved 
salaries, and personnel policies are but a few of their 
numerous accomplishments. 

On the other hand, it is reported that a few organiza- 
tions meet infre quently, spe ond time on inconsequential 
issues, and lose the interest of the membership. 

To avoid such problems, periodic evaluation of the 
activity of the local association parallels the medical or 
dental checkup so essential to good health. Determina- 
tion of how well membership needs are met by associa- 
tion activities, analysis of efforts and accomplishments 
of standing committees, and charting a course for the 
future which will both interest and satisfy the local 
teachers are essential to a dynamic organization. 

Your state association stands ready to help the local 
organization. The ultimate success of both local and 
state organizations, however, depends upon an alert and 
sensitive local membership, for from such members 
come leaders on both levels. 


Assist in Education 


@ It took Sputnik to shock the American people into 
the realization of the importance of education and the 
need to educate every youth to the extent of his capa- 
bilities. We have pione ered in the field of free public 
education and have pointed with pride to the improved 
mental level of our people. We have done this in the 
belief that the child is entitled to a fair chance in life 
and that democracy needs educated citizens in order 
to function satisfactorily. In spite of these noble objec- 
tives, schools have been looked upon by many as a 
necessary expense loaded on the taxpayer rather than 
as an investment in people. 

Because we have been separated by vast oceans 
from the teeming populations in other countries we 
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have been rather smug, complacent, and self-satisfied. 
We have felt that our free public education system 
and our free enterprise system have secured us in a 
paramount position among the neighbors of the wor!ld. 
We have boasted about the number of cars, telephones, 
bathtubs, ete., per capita that we have in comparison 
to the rest of the world. 

While we were pointing with pride, our most potent 
rival for position and prestige—the USSR—was conc: 
trating on the education of its people. In 40 years t! ey 
have virtually wiped out illiteracy, and it is today 
mated to be only 2.5 to 5% which does not com) 
badly with our own rate of about 2.5%, And they h. 
done it on a larger percentage of a smaller income t »; 
we have been willing to invest in education in 
United States. 

Of ‘course we abhor their philosophy and met! 
but we must recognize the high priority they giv 
education. Their teachers and their educational 
tem rate tops in their values, and it is paying o 
the race for power and prestige in the world. 

Perhaps the day has arrived in the United S 
when teachers and education will receive due 1 
nition for their contributions to civilization. Than. 
Sputnik. 


TRUTHS ARE NOT SELF-EVIDENT 
(Continued from page 2) 

While search for knowledge in all fields is essex ial, 
it will be a sad mistake to concentrate on mathem: ‘ics 
and the physical sciences to the neglect of progress 
in the humanities and social sciences. We need to 
know more about people, their motives, their fears, 
their aspirations, and why they behave as they do. 
Our best hope for peace appears to be in the field 
of better human understanding. 

The heritage of America is a better education for 
each succeeding generation, 

One may stoutly maintain that up to the present 
generation education has continued to improve. Better 
qualified teachers, better buildings, better supplies, 
equipment, and textbooks for each suceeding genera- 
tion are indicative of better education. But what of 
1958 and beyond? Does a shortage of well-qualified 
teachers, lack of adequate buildings, over-crowded 
classrooms and, in Wisconsin, mass abolition of kinder- 
gartens for four-year olds, spell better education? Will 
a poorer education be provided our sons and daugh- 
ters than we ourselves had, or will America maintain 
its heritage of an ever improving education? 

. in these days . . . even worthy causes . . . must 
be diligently and enthusiastically promoted. 
LeRoy PEtTEerson 
President 
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Extend to All, Best Wishes 
for the Holiday Season and 1958 
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